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ABSTRACT 
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status of change in Iowa elementary schools, in addition to providing 
current data reflecting the prevalence of 26 selected educational 
practices, this study report includes data concerning the adoption 
process, proposers, influencers, degree of staff involvement, 
preservice and inservice training activities, and degree of teacher 
change reguired. However, school districts desiring to use any of the 
practices cited are urged to study the data relative to the specific 
practice and to solicit additional information from practice sources. 
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Thlt study represents an attempt to Identify the status of change in lova 
eleiaentavy nchcols. It is intended to provide current data reflecting the 
prevalence of tventy-slx selected educational practices, Included also are 
deta concer^Ung the adoption process i proposers^ influencersi degree of staff 
Involvement^ pre<*aervlce activities, ln*servlce activities and degree of 
teacher change required. 

Those school districts anticipating the use of any one of the twentysix 
•elected practices are urged to study assiduously the data relative to the 
specific practice. The infusion process of specific educational practices into 
elementary schools is no simple task* Schools can learn from each other. 
Administrators who are desirous of additional Information concerning schools 
included within this bcudy are urged to contact the authors* Special thanks to 
Margaret Loom^r for typing this study. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



In a aociety like ours academic patterns change t&ore slowly than any 

OtherSi In ny lifetime^ in England, they have crystallised rather 

than loosened, I used to think It would be about as hard to change, 

say, the Oxford and Casibrldge scholarship examination as to conduct a 

major revolution. T now believe that 1 was overoptlndstlc (Snow, 1961, p. 186). 

Snow*s pessimistic cosB&ent on the ability of English educational 
Institutions to make changes might wsll have been made about the ability of 
Americans public schools to instigate change only a few years ago* While some 
experts suggest that schools In America are still woefully lacking In needed 
chaageSf and others report thelt belief that schools ar^ not capable of 
initiating adequate change. It la apparent that many feel that the theme of 
change has had considerable Impact upon the schools. Garrison (1968) stated; 
*'There has not been a time In the history of American education when there 
was as ouch Interest as there Is now In Innovation and change (p, ^32)/' 

Innovation and change appear to be key vorda In education today. Within 
the past decade an Increasing n«imber of articles In profeaslonal periodicals 
have discussed the various aspects of change* Conferences and conventions have 
continually developed the theme of change. Scores of books have been published 
which have helped develop Interest In Instigating change In the schools. It is 
apparent that the concept of change Is a "ommon element In a vast amount of 
material that Is being presented today. 

Buchan (1971» P. ^98) notod that the Impetus for change has come from 
many sources i the government, teachers* parents, students, scholar? from the 
various disciplines, community pressure groups, and critics of education* In 
short, nearly everyone has rA4e6 to the cry for change In education. 

FaVr and Shearron (1970, p. 7) have suggested that changing societal 
forces have also helped create a demand for the schools to change. Technological 
advances, which have caused a re*evaluation of the use of manpower, the rise of 
metropolltanlsm, racial desegregstlon, teacher militancy, and emphasis on 
education of the disadvantaged are all societal pressures which have acted on the 
scl.^ols and created a demand for change. 

Hearn (1971) explalne<: the Increasing emphasis oa change when he stated that 
mass accesa to public education has helped accelerate the pace of change. Aa 
more and more literate people emerge from the schools, more and more of them have 
ideas about who and what should be changed.". . .Possibly what we need are more 
effective methods of channeling and arbitrating the energies ol this multitude 
of change agents (p. 558)," 

In response to these various forces, schools have been instigating change 
at an accelerated rate, A recent survey of instructional practices In Iowa 
schools gives some Indication of the Increasing number of changes that are 
occurring in towa schools. (ISEA, 1971) 

In 1969 the Iowa State Education Association asked superintendents to 
indicate which of twenty-three innovative practices and specialized course 
offerings were present In their districts. In 1971 a follpw-up study was 
conduc':ed to determine the status of these same practii es. The results showed 
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that nineteen of the twenty- three practices shoved an Increaae In the number and 
percentege of schools using then. 



The 1971 study also Included questions about twenty additional practices 
thad did the 1969 study. While the results of the studyi reported only In 
table fonsj did not Indicate such> the Inclusion of the additional twenty Itens 
ttlght suggest thst these additional Innovative practices had gslned enough 
proQlnence since the 1969 study to warrant their Inclusion In the 1971 survey. 

Rogers <1965)> In discussing Implications for research concerning 
educstlonsl Innovstlonsi ccuoentedr 

Perhsps one Implication of the present paper for educational reaearch is 
that there Is not enough of It. ... I would a ;gue thst In conjunction 
with research to develop educational Innovstlons, we need study on how 
these new Ideas aprcad and are adopted i (p«60)« 

Miles (1964) also emphsslzed the need for further research regarding 
* educational Innovation when he listed classes of Important questions that need 
further clsrlf Icstlon through reaesrch. One clsss of questions posed by Miles 
ssked, *Vhat sort of persons or groups characterlstlcslly serve ss sdvocstes 
Of Innovation (pp. ^0-42)?^* 

This atudy concerned Itself with certain aspects of the adoption process 
in elementsry schools in Iowa. 



The purposes of this study were tvofoldt 1) to determine the prevalence of 
selected practices and progtama in the eleatentsty schools in lows, and 2) to 
Investigate prlnclpala* perceptions of certain aspects of the adoption process 
Involved with these prsctlces snd programs. 



In a recent doctoral study at the University of lowa» Thomas Marx (1970) 
investigated educational innovation and the adoption process in secondary 
schools of Iowa* This present stud; investigated certsin sspects of the sdoption 
process In elementary schools in Iowa* This study » together with the study by 
KarK, should help provide a more complete analysis of the sdoption process in 
lowaU public schools. 



The following llmltstlons of this study should be noted r 

1) The responses obtained from the principals on the questionnaire could 
not be validated, 

2) Only those princlpsls who responded to the questionnaire became fsctora 
in the final outcome of the study. It vss not possible to find out 

how those who failed to respond to the questionnaire might have affected 
the • inal results. 

3. No attempt was made to investigate the .^uallty uf the prograius within 
the buildings snd only limited informal Ion was gathered to learn how 



Statement of the Vroblem 



Slgnlflcsnce of the Study 



tlmltatlons 
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extenalvely Kh^ prsctlcei vetd used in the buildings. AlsO| Che 
degree to vhlch the programs were developed in the buildings was not 
ascertained. 



Chapter 11 

KETUODS AMD PROCEDUKCS 

The purposes of this study verei 1) to deterv^ine the prevalence ot 
selected prcgraas and or act ices in the elementary echools of lovai and 2) to 
Investigate principals' perceptions of certain aspects of th^ adoption procesc 
Involved with these practicea and programs. 

This chaptev presents the procedure used for selection of the practices 
to be investigated. The development of the survey instrunentSi the selection 
of participantSi the collection of data, and the procedure used for analysis of 
the data are discusseo for each of the three parti of the study* 

Selection of Practices 

The development of the list of practices and procrams to be investigated vafl 
the first task undertaken in this study A review of the literature related to 
innovative practices in elementary education resulted in the selection of twenty^ 
six programs or pv-actlces that thia scudy would investigate. Each practice was 
briefly defined in an attempt to avoid confusion ot misunderstanding by the 
respondent in determining the existence of the specified program in a building« 

The deficit ions were developed following a search of the related literature. 
In laost instances it was difficult to f iod uniform definitions of the practices 
and programs being investigated. The left the writers with task of choosing a 
definition thau seemed uost logical and appropriate. Vhen one source did not 
yield an adequate defintioni two or more sources were used In arriving at the 
definition selected. 

The definitions were then examined by the authors and by a number of 
graduate students in elementary education! Modifications were made in some of 
the definitions as a result of these examinations. The twenty-six practices 
investigated were: 

X. TUTORIAL PROGRAM • An organited program In which one child, 
acting as a teacher » works with snother child as a tutor. The 
tutor may give direct instruction or r#^inforce previously 
learned material* 

2. TEAM TEACHING - A type of instructional organization in which two or 
more teachers assume Joint responsiblHty for all or a significant 

part of the plannlngi instructloni and evaluation of a |,roup of students. 

3. PARAPROFESSIONAL P_ROGRAM - The use of paid non-^egree persons for 
assisting teachers with non-instructional tasks. 

4. VOLUNTEER AIDES - An organized program using volunteer helpers for 
assisting teachers with non^instructionaX tasks. 



tlKSTt^UCmtD TtKE - A regularly scheduled period of time that is not 
Vlanned by the teacher , but Is left for the atude^it to vtillfe as he 
desires (within broad guidelines established by the school)* 
^« INDEPEKDEm' STUDY - A procedure which allows students the opportunity 
and the tine to puraue a leading ectlvity that has been proposed or 
elected by the individual student. It should not be confused with 
teacher initiated projects, unlfora hoaevork, or aeatvork, 

7. COMPUTER ASSISfED/HAKAGED IKSTRUCTIOt^ - A form of Inatruction which 
usea the capabilities of t computer. " The student ma> react directl) 
with the computer during the learning process or the computer nay be 
used to direct instruction or toonitcr the learning progress of a child. 

8. PROCRAMMED INSTRUCTION - Learning material* designed ao that the 
student proceeeds in small sequential steps, responds to the materisl 
presented, and is informed inanediately whether or not the response 
selected is correct. 

^« MUtTIAQE OR KULTIQRADE GROUPING - A form of school organiration where 
children of different chronological and grade levels are deliberately 
grouped together for instructional purposes* 

10. MINORITY CULTURES - A course of study designed for the purpose of 
helping children obtain a better understanding and appreciation of 
minority cul(:uie groups t 

11. lEAPUING PACKAGES OR LEARNING CONTRACTS - Activities developed and 
designed in such a manner that a child may proceed through the learning 
activity independently. 

12. DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING - A staffing pattern which formally places 
teachers at various levels of reponslblllty according to defined roles 
or tasks. Teachers are placed in these roles according to their 
particular talents and strengths. Remuneration varies according to 
the role a.««3ignment* 

13. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - The objectives for the major portion of one 
course or currlcular area are writtc^n in terms of behavior that can be 
specified and measured. 

lA. SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES - A program where children with specific 

learning disabilities are diagnosed and an appropriate instructional 

program formulated. 
15. TEACHING MACHINE - A mechanical device which presents an educational 

program designed to teach a student through a controlled learning 

sequence* 

l^* MICRO TEACHING - An organized and continuing program that makes use of 
videotaping as an in*service tool for the improvement of instruction, 
Lessons taught by a teacher are video-taped to allow the teacher an 
opportunity to observe himseli and make a sell evaluation of the lesson 
taught. 

17. DIAL ACCESS - An audio*visual technique that allows studetts to select 
audio and/or video recordings from a centralized source by dialing 
predetermined codes. 

18. INTEREST CENTERS - Areas, established by the teacher, where students 
may go, ii^dividually or in small groups, to work when time allows. 

19. NONGRADED ORGANIZATION An arrangement in which the usual grada labels 
are removed from some or all classes. It is an organizational approach 
which seeks to implement the idea of continuous pupil progress. 

20. ELEMENTARY GUIDANCU - A program which provides the services of a 
certified elecentary counselor on a full* or part-time basis* 
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21i DRtffl ABUSE ?ROCRAH - A course of *tudy designed to acquaint chtldten 
with th« toplo ot druga, their use and abuse* 

22. orEK SPACE SCHOOL - A building constructed In such a manner that the 
Instructional program takes place in a Urge open area (s)« Provi- 
sions may or laay not be available for dividing the large open ared 
Into aeveral small areas* 

FAMIIY lirg OR SEX EDUCATIOK ^ A course of study that focusea on 
humsn sexuality as It appllea to an Individual's total adjustment 
to his faaily and society. 

24. IKDlVlf)UAt!2ED IKSTRUCTIO?^ * The laajor portion of at least one 
currlcular area Is organleed In such a manner that each child Is 
allowed to iftove at his ovn pace through a learning program designed 
to meet the interestSy needs» and abllitle<i of the child. 

25. A PROCESS APPROACH tO SCIEKCE - A sclencr program where the primary 
emphasis is on developing the same proce^es that scientists employ 
in scientific inquiry » 

26. CAREER EDOCATION A program designed to help students develop 
positive attitudes toward work and recognize the important role work 
plays in individual life styles. 

Prevalence of Selected Practices 
in Iowa's Elementary SchooTa 

the first part of the study vsa designed to ascertain the prevalence of the 
twenty^slK practices and programs in Iowa's elementary schools. A questionnaire 
was developed to obtain the desired data (See Appendix A). 

the instrument was brief and direct. It consisted of a listing of the 
Cwenty-six practices and programs under Investigation and their def initlons» 

Each respondent was asked to indicate whether or not the listed practices 
and programs were present In his elementary building. For those practices 
marked as present, the respondent was asked; I) to indicate how many years the 
practice had been in effect in his buildings and 2) to indicate the grade levels 
that were involved with the practice or program. 

In an attempt to determine the status of these practices and programs On 
a statewide basis, It was decided that the questionnaire be sent to the 
elementary principals in each of the elementary schools in the state of lova. 
The names of the elementary principals in Iowa*s elementary schools were obtained 
from the State Department of Public Instruction. Those individuals who served 
as principals in more than one building received more than one questionnaire 
to complete. 

The questionnaires were mailed to the principals on April 12» 1972. One 
thousand two hundred sixty questionnaires were sent to nine hundred sixty 
Individual principals. 

As the questionnaires were returned, they were recorded on a form 
constructed by the writers for tabulating purposes. 

On April 26, 1972, two weeks after the instruments had been mailed, a 
deadline was established tzr selecting the population for Part II of the study. 
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(^e8tlonnalr«8 received after this date were recorded and tabulated^ but were 
not used as a i>art of the population for Part H of the study* On the April 
26th deadline 705 questionnaires had been received from 645 principals. This te* 
turn represented 56,0 par cent of the elementary buildings In the state and 67.2 
per cent of the state's elementary principals* 

The final number of questionnaires received was 791. This represented 
62.8 per cent of the elementary buildings In the state. The final tabulation 
shoved 696 or 72*5 per cent of the state's elementsry principals had responded 
to the first questionnaire. 

The data for Part I of the study were reported as numbers and percentages 
of schools reporting the existence of the twenty-six prograjrs and practices 
investigateJ, 



The second part of this study was designed to le^irn more «.bout principals' 
percept lous of the adaption of the twentysix practices and programs under 
investigation. A second questionnaire was constructed for this part of the 
study, The second instrument investigated six sources as to their importance 
in proposing programs and for the degree of influence these six sources had on 
the decision to adopt the programs in a building. 

The sources investigated for proposing the changec and influencing the 
adoption of the programs or practices verr: 
1* Superintendent 
2. Other Central Office Staff 
3* Board of Education 

4. Suilding Ihrincipal 

5. Teacher (s) 

6. Citizens 

7 . Unknown 

The degree of influence each of these six sources had on the adoption of the 
specific programs was measured asi 

1. Much 

2 . Some 

3. Little 
4 • None 

5 . Unknown 

The second questionnaire was also constructed to gain added information about 
other factors related to the adoption process of each program. The information 
obtained included: 1) hov extensively the staff was involved with the program, 
2) how receptive the staff had been to the program, 3) hew much change had been 
required of staff members as a result of the program. A) how much preservice 
training the staff had received before the program was initiated, and 5) how 
ouch inservice training the staff had received following the inltift'cion of the 
program. 

Tt was decided that the sample for Part II of the study would be ch')sen from 
the principals who had responded to the first questionnaire before the established 
April 26, 1972> deadline. 



• Principals' Perceptions of the Adop t ion Process 
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Two hundred twenty-five of the 645 principals who had responded to the 
flr*t questionnaire before April 26, 1972, were selected through the table of 
random numbers. 



An analysis of the progranaa In the two hundred twenty-five schools chosen 
to be Involved In the second part of the study revealed that information 
concerning the adoption of less prominent programs would not have been ascer- 
tained through the random saotpllng procedure. 

None of the three schools having indicated the presence of Computer 
Asslsted/Hanaged Instruction were among the randomly selected schools. To learn 
something about the adoption of this program all three schools having Computer 
Assisted/Managed Instruction were added to the randomly selected schools. 

Only seven of twenty schools indicating the presence of Dial Access were 

Included among the two hundred twenty-five randomly selected schools* Three 

more schools having Dial Access were selected to be included in Part II of the 
study. The questionnaires were mailed on April 29, 1972. 

On May 12, 1972, eighty-two follow-up letters were sent to principals who 
had not responded to the second questionnaire. 

A total of one hundred seventy-four questionnaires were returned. This was 
75.3 per cent of the total number of principals Involved with this part of the 
st'.dy. 

The responses on each questionnaire were key punched onto IBM cards for 
processing by The University of Iowa Computer Center. A program was devised 
to report the collected data in a percentage fcnnat. Percentages were tabulated 
for each practice to indicate the degree of involvement each of the six sources 
investigated had in both proposing the program or practice and in influencing its 
adoption^ l^erceniages were also tabulated on the responses to the five 
questions asked about each practice. 



The purposes of this study were: 1) to determine the prevalence of 
selected programs and practices in the elementary schools of Xowa, and 2) to 
investigate principals* perceptions of certsin aspects of the adoption process 
Involved with these practices and programs. 

This chapter has been divided into two sections for presentation of the 
two purposes stated. 



Table 1 reports the prevalence of the twenty-six programs ard practices 
under investigation as view by principals in Iowa's elementary schools • the 
percentages in Table X are bassd on 791 returned ci^stlonnalres« 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 



Prevalence of Selected Practices in 
Iowa Elementary Schools 
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!ntere«t center* end pareprofesalonal progrataa appeared to be the two mdat 
cooMon practices of the tventy-slx Inveatigated, Interest centers were reported 
In 75,3 per cent of the schoolsi while 71,6 per cent reported the existence of 
paraprofesslonal programs « 

Table I 



Prevalence of Tvency-Slx Selected Practices 
In Iowa Eleaentary Schools 
(N • 791) 



Practices 


riumoer oi 


Percentsge 




ocnoQi 8 


01 oCtlOOlS 




cvepo t II ing 


Reporting 






Practices 


Interest Centers 




IS 

/ J • >i 


Paraprofesslonal Progr^ 




#1 • 0 


Drug Abuse Progran 




30 • 0 


Individualized Instruction 


•r JO 


1 

JJ» X 


Soeclflc LeArnlnft DlAflhlllt lea 




5U««» 


Prograoitsed Instruction 






Tutorial Progran 




AO 1 


* * wW C 9 dl A^iiW V 


J# ft 


hi n 




j**o 


/. ^ f 
«i J . f 


Volunteer Aides 


340 


43.0 


Behavioral Objectives 


290 




Team Teaching 


290 


36.7 


Family Life or Sex Education 


227 


28.7 


Independent Study 


213 


26.9 


Unstructured rime 


212 


26.8 


Elementary Guidance 


196 


24.8 


Teaching Machines 


1S9 


23.9 


Hultlage Grouping 


179 


22.6 


Minority Cultures 


161 


20.4 


Kongraded Organization 


135 


17.1 


Career Education 


134 


16.9 


Micro teaching 


117 


14.8 


Differentiated Staffing 


66 


10.9 


Open Space School 


69 


8.7 


Dial Access 


20 


2.5 


Computer Assisted Instruction 


5 


.6 



Eight programs or practices: tutorial programs, volunteer aides i programmed 
Instruction^ learning packages, specific learning disabilities, drug abuse, 
individualized instruction, and process sclencet were reported In approximately 
half of the schools. The actual percentages ranged from 43 per cent for 
volunteer aides to 56.6 per cent for drug abuse programs. 



Both team teaching and the use of behavioral objectives were reported In 
36.7 per cent of the schools. 
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6< uflitmtored lftd«p*B<l*ak itu<iy» «wlU««« i:rou^ing, minority cuUurw, 

titchlcig wchlnei, tleiRtatary guidance, and f tally lift i>rogtAai« in their 
.>«Udl?a*. The 4Ctu*l p«tcentAS4i of echooU repcrfelfl| thii^e prtctlc«» vanned 
■ Sif^ 20,4 pat cant for ftioorlty cultural to 28,7 per cant for fatilly Ufa 
;>t:ograi(ui. 

U§$ than 20 par cant .of tha ichooli rapottad tha usa of computer a&aia^ed 
J^ftructloQi diffarafttlatad ataffin«, ml.ro taachlng, dial accass, n0Dgrad*d 
orgafiUatici}, opaft opaca achoola^ acid catair education. of thaaa aavan 
pToiitoft«» cottputar asalited inatructlon and dial accait, vara found In leas than 
thraa par cant of tha raportlng schooli, 

PtlnciMla^ ParcaofciOtti of tha 
Adoption Procaaa 

Thla aectlon concerna itaalf vlth principal*^ parceptlon* ofi 1) tha 
l»portance of aix aourcea aa program proposara, 2) the dagraa of influence thaaa 
alK aourcaa exerted on tha daclalon to adopt tha program, and 3) five other 
factora ralatad to the adoption proceas, 

r^r analyaia and prasaatatlon purpoaea tha tvatity<»alK practicea Included 
irt the atudy wate categotlied as foUovar 1) or|;aniaatlonal practlcaa* 
2)curricular-type prograaa, 3) practlcea related to pareonnal, 4) inatructlonil 
practlcea^ 5) uatarlala related to Inatructlon, and 6) "othar^*, a category that 
Includaa tvo practlcea that did not appear to logically belong In the flret five 
categorlea. ' 

The following data vera darlved fron 174 returned <iueatlonnalrea vhlch had 
been designed to gethar the deaired infonoatlon, 

Or ganlg<>,t local practlcea 

Table 2 reporta principals' perception^ of the tolea played by alx aourcea 
In propoaing foar organlcatlonal practices (See Appendix B). 

Pflnclpals aav theafialvea in an important poaltion ao proposera of tha 
organize tiotial practices Inveatlgated^ Approximately half of tha reflpondente 
saark^d theoaelvaa aa cha original propoaera Of each practice ^ 

Superlntendenta vere also vieved as important proposers* Tha superintendents 
received their highest rating aa the propoaers of open apace achoola* They 
received their loireat rating aa the original propoaers of team teaching* 

Together^ principals and euperint-endenta vere vieved as the proposers of 
ip.ult lege grouping by" per cent of the reapondents, Approximately 60 per 
cent naaad either thes;deXves Or auperinteodenta aa the original propoaera of the 
other three practices^ Seventy-one per cent reported themaelvea or teachaca 
aa flrat proposing team teaching, 

Slightly over ten per cent of the principals reported that central office 
peraonnel first pt^posed the use of the non-graded organitatloo. Thla vaa the 
only practice of the four where over 10 per cet*t of the respondents indicated 
the central office staff aa program proposers* 



.«-«*'!fwi*"r*^^'^ the PCodpaU reported th* original propoaal for open 
?0 c^^f •",2"' Involving two or >»re%ource./ Approxiaalely 

10 ver cint reported a teaa effort In propoalng the other three practlcea. 

..^J?^^'"^!'*^""'**^''?* of Influence of alx sources oti 

Zi Adoption of four organlwtlonal practices are presented In Tables", 4. >. 

.„,„,^^T"!v''' P't««iP«l« vleved theBselves as Boat Influential of the six 
Tr. V, \t^' •foptlon or th«o four prictlces. The percentages of principals 
rep.- ting themselves as having 'Wch" Influence ranged froa 75 per cent for SJen 
space schools and the hongraded organlMtlon to slightly over 79 JeJ cent fo? 
Bultlage grouping and teaa teaching. ' ' " p«' ceni lor 

rractlcef ■ ^'^ being Influential in the adoption of the four 

K'- « ii P*'v""' " principals rated teachers as having 

f^«\o «I J" "^''P'^'''' P"«"ce8. The actual percentages »nged 

Vitl «y ?SL-' •f'".* "^f"^* 55.9 per cent for multfage gfouplngT 

With each of these practices fron 25 to 32.1 per cent of the r*spond*nts 

reported the teachers to have "soae" Influence In the adoption process. 

Th. J!!* of the superintendent seee^d m Vary froto practice to practice. 

The percentages of prlnc<p4l8 reporting "auch" Influence on the part of the 
superintendent ranged ^f row U. 5 per cent for team teaching to S6.3 per cent for 
^^^IJ^^r^"^""^*: "P" ?P««« schools 87.6 per cent of the principals 

reported the superintendent to have either "much" or "eooie" Influence, vhUe 
choices 8"uplng the responses were divided alaost equally among the four 

The Influence exhibited by the central Office staff also varied. Central 
office personnel appeared to. have nost Influence In the adoption of open space 
schools, w.th 50 per cent indicating either "much" or "some" Influence. Thev 
appeared least Influential with Bultlage grouping. 

The board of education was reported to have aost influence In the decision 
to adopt open space schools. With this practice 31.3 per cent of the principals 
reported tl.e^board to have "much" Influence. They appeared to have least influence 
in the adoption of rultlage grouping. 

Citltens appeared to have a minor Impact on the decision to adopt sny of the 
four practices In this category. The principals gave cltlrens their highest 
rsnklng with the non-graded organl«atlon and open space schoola, where 21.4 per 
cent and 25 per cent of the prlnclpala, respectively, reported cltUens to have 
some Influence on the decision to adopt the two practices. 

Tsble 7 describes the extenslveness of teacher Involvement with four 
organlzatioaal practices. 

The nongraded organization appeared to be the most highly Implemented 
practice, with over 80 per cent of the principals reporting either "all" 
teachers or "aost" teachers Involved with the practice. 
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Appmlattiljr 55 pit c«nt ot thi priaclpili reported elthtr ♦•all*' or 
*o#t of th« te«el)«r« iQ their buiWlogi v«f« Uvolved with nultUg« grouping, 

i !i*lfi»^^^i!* ^^jil<*i^8» op«ti space teechloft areee were reported to 

Involve »eU'' or ♦W<^of th« teeehere. Th« reautlnltig 50 per cent vere 
divided e<ixielly between the responses of "aooe'* and '*few" teachers Involved. 

Team teaching appeared to be the least widely lapleaeated of the four 
organlfatloaal practical^ vith apptoxiiuitely 60 per cent ol the priftclpale 
t^portiftg either "aomV or teachers Involved, Nearly one-fourth 
Indicated that only "feV' teachers were Ittvolved* 

Table 8 reports that the orgsnleation pracclceai taam teaching, uultiage 
grouping^ nongraded orianisationi and open space school!, were viewed as 
either Wecy well received*' or Nell received*' by 71,0 per cent, 67.6 per cent^ 
00.7 per cent > and 75.1 per cent, respect ivel:^, of tha responding principals. 

The percantage of principals narking "fairly well received*' ranged froa 
18.6 per cent for opan spaca schoola to 39,5 per cant for nongraded organlEationa. 

With th« exception of open space schools, less than 3 per cent of the 
reapondents toarVed "not well received" to describe teacher receptivity to the 
practicea. About 6 per cent aarked "not well received" to describe open space 
achooUi , 

Prlflcipals' perceptions of the change requirad of teachara as a result 
of the lour organisational practices are presented in Tabla 9» 

With three of th* four prsctices approximately 90 per cent of the 
respondents Indicated that either "much" or ^*some" change was required of 
teachers upon practice ijaplefiientat ion. Vith open space schools all of the 
respond^Ata gave theae satta two responses in reference to change required. 
The actual percentages rangad from 50 p^)r cent for multlage grouping to 
75 per cent for open apace schools. 

Table 10 presents the preservice preparation provided for tha four 
organltational practices. 

Irt each 0? the four practicea more than half of the respondents reported 
the praaetvice trainliig provided to be at least /'adequate**, rtie percentages of 
principals marking either '^highly adequate" or "adequate" for the ^our prograaia 
ranged from 55,9 per cant for multlage grouping to 67,9 par cent for nongraded 
organisation. The percentages isarking "highly adequate" ranged fro* 8.7 per 
cent for team teaching to 14.3 per cent for nongraded organitat Ions. 

The largest percentage of negative reaponaes toward preservice training 
vas avident with open space schoolsi where 13»8 per cent of the respondents 
reported th« training provided to be "totally Inadequate". This rating was 
over 11 percantage polnta higher than the closest coeiplataly negative reaponse, 
that of 7.1 pet cent for the nongraded organisiation. 

Table 11 reports that 50 per cent or toore of the principaU Indicated 
at least "adequate" inaervlce training was provided for each of the 
organisational practices Included in this category* The percentages taarklng 
either "highly adequate" or "sdequate" ranged froa 50 per cent for nultiage 
grouping CO 68,7 per cent for open space schools. 
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Ov«t 14 ptr cent of the prlnclpale repotted the Itteervlce progrttt lor the 
bcngreded orgenltetlon to be "highly Adequate''* Thle rating vae over twice ee 
large «S the next largeat percentage, that of 6,2 per cent lodlcatiog "Highly 
i4e<iuate" Ineervice for open apace echoole, 

While a Mjorlty of the teapondenta reported the inaervice prograas for open 
apace achoola to be "adequate*\ 12.5 per cent reported "totally inadequate'' 
tteining for thia practice. Thie percentage vae nei^tly three timea aa large 
ae the next lergeat rating that Indicated ^totally inadequate" inaervice training, 
that 4.3 per cent for teatt teaching. 

gurricular^type Proffraia^ 

table 12 deacribes hov principals perceived »lx aourcea aa propcaera of 
currlcular-type prograaa (See Appendix C). 

the principala iutv^yed viewed teachera aa Itoportant In propoaing four 
programaj minority cultures, drug abuee» family life, av^d proceaa ecience. 
Ratings ranged froa 20 per cent for family life to 27.3 per cent for process 
science. Career education vea the only program in which teachers did not 
appear to function es program propoaers. Only 3«d per cent of the reapondents 
name teachere as first proposing such programs, this figure vae far smsUer 
than the numbers and per cents of principala who saw teechers as propoaers of 
the other four j>rogtaitta. 

Principals consistently ranked their schools* central office atef^ as 
important ptoposers of these programs. They received their highest rating as 
proposers of career education. 26.9 per cent> and their lowest ratltg ee 
proposers of drug abuse programs, 17 per cent. 

together, central office personnel and teachers were viewed as proposers 
of minority cultures and process science programs by app):oximately 50 per cent 
of the responding princlpsls. Centrsl Office personnel and superintendents were 
naioed as the original proposers of cereer education programs by a combined total 
of 46»1 per cent, while approximately 10 per cent named the two eources as 
otlglnal proposers of drug abuse and family life prograas. 

h'incipals rated themselves and their euperintendente leea often as 
proposers of these progrsms. the greatest difference between these two sources 
was found with process science, where prlnci:>als named themselves as the 
original proposers nearly five times as often. 

Citizens and boards of education were not seen in important poaltions ss 
proposers o/ currlcular-type programs. Family life was the only program In 
which more than 10 per cent of the prlnMpals named citizens as original 
proposers. In none of the five programs was the board viewed as a proposer by 
even 5 per cent of the respondents. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the responding principals indicated s team 
effort in proposing all five curriculaL-type programs. 

Tables 13 through 17 show that with each of the five programs the largest 
percentage of principals saw either themselves or teachers as the most 
influential in the adoption of the five currlcular-type programs. 
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tach«rs vtu titc4 «i hAVln$ "oucV^ Influence in th« Ada ption of 
vlaorlty cmUvusi <lra| «butei and s>me«t «cl«n<9 Vy 47.1 p«v ctnU 41, S per cfat, 
end 47 »7 pat c«fit ol tha prlncipaUi taapectlvaly. PrlnclpiU vlei^d theosalvaa 
ai having greatest iftportaoca in the adoption ot Uteer adueatlon and fatiilly Life 
couraesi vlth 38,5 per cant and 4$«7 par cent, rei^ectivalyi rating their influ^^ 
ence aa 'WcK'S 

Central office peraomiel ahoved conslatent tatlnge in their influence of 
the adoptiofi proceaa< the percentagea 6f prihcipala vho marked thedintral 
office arjff aa having *Ss(Uch*' Influence tanged froei 23,5 per cent for nlnorlty 
culturea to 34, d per cent for career edacetlpnv 

t^rlnclpale vleved the superintendent aa having leaaer itipottance in the 
adoption of the five programai Super Intendenta received their higheat ratinga 
vlth drug abuse and fatally Ufa couraeii where a^.S pet cent and 28<$ pet cent 
of the prlncipala rated theti aa having **ttucV influence* They received their 
loveat ratings vlth proceaa science and minority culturea, vhete 23»4 per cent 
and 38i2 pat c^nt viewed theoi aa having "ilttle'' 6t "no" Influence/ 

Citiiena were repotted as having "much" influence in the adoption of drug 
abuse and faaily life prograas by approximately 20 per cent of the respondents r 
With the other three prograt&a, they were viewed as having minor importance in 
the decision to adopt the progtama* 

Of the slK sources, the Ik^atd of education was viewed aa having least 
Influence in the i>«optlon process- none of the five progtams did mote than 
11,5 per cent of tte teapondenta report the board to have "muth'V influence, 
while approximately one-third to one^half viewed the board as having **llttle" 
or "no" influence in the adoption of the five programs* 

Table 18 s\msftarlzea data teUted to the extent of teacher participation 
with the five curt leu lar- type prograinai 

The degree of staff involvement with the five programs studied appeared to 
be quite almilar. Approximately half of the principals marked '^some^Vor ''few** 
to indicate the degree of staff Involvement with all five programa. in four 
of the ptogtamsi mlnotlty cultutea, drug abuse, family life, and career 
education, approximately 20 pet cent indicated that only ''few*' teachers were 
involved. ^ 

Of the five progratnd, career education waa the only prbgram in Which more 
than one-thltd of the tespcndeots indicated involvet&ent by "all" staff 
members, In each of the other four prdgraida Juat over one^flfth of the principals 
noted that "all'^ teachers were involved* 

Teacher receptlveness to five curricular^type prograots is reported in 
Table 19, 

Approximately 60 per cent of the principals indicated that four of the 
progransi drug abuse, family life, career education, and process science, were 
either *Vety well received" or "well tecelved" by teachers* With minority cultutes, 
howevety dllghtly less than one-^thltd used these same two tesponses to tepott 
teachet receptivity. Only Si 9 per cent Indlcateu that oinotlty cultutes ptogtams 
veto VVery well received"^ while about 15 pet cent used this response to describe 
the reaalnlng four ptogtams. 
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ApproxlttAtftly 60 per ctnt ot thu prlnclpaU Indlctted th«t fout oe the pro- 
Sr«Bti drug nbuie. U%ilf liU^ eeretr educAfcloni and proceis icieacei were 
either 'Very veil received" cr 'Veil received" by tetcheri. With fcirtorlty cultures 
however^ ellghtly leie th^a one-third ueed theee ease tvo reeponeee to report 
tcAche? receptivity. Only 5.9 pet ceot Indicated that alnorlty cultures 
progrefte vere "very veil received'', while about 15 per cent used this response 
to describe the reoslnlng four progrsms. 

Approximately one-third of the respondents reported that four of the five 
prograos vere only "fairly veil received" by their teachers, vhite nearly 
60 per cent gave this satte response for Binorlty cultures. 

the respondents marked *^not veil received" or "poorly received" to describe 
teacher receptlveness less than 10 per cent of the time. 

Principals^ perceptions of the change required of teachers as a result of 
five curricularrtype programs are recorded In table 20. 

Process science 'vas reported as requiring more change on the part of 
teachers than the four other programs, Nearly 95 per cent of the prlnd^-^ls 
indicated that either "ouch" or "some'' change vas required on the part of 
teachers as a result of program adoption in process science. Approximately 
half reported (hat process science required "mucV' change by teacherSv 

Approximately 60 per cent of the principals reported that minority 
culturesi drug abuse» family llfei and career education progrsis required either 
"much" or "some" change on the part of teachers, the actual percentsges ranged 
from 53,2 per cent for drug abuse to 64,4 per cent for family life programs. 

With the exception of process science» about 40 per cent indicated "little" 
or "no" change vas required of teachers as a result of program adoption. Only 
5«6 per cent gave these same tvo responses to indicate tbe change required 
of teachers as a result of the adoption of proceed science programs. 

Table 21 reports preservice training provided prior to implementation of 
the five curricular^type programs, 

Highest ratings in this category vere received by family life courses^ 
where two*thlrds of the respondents reported at least "adequate" preparation 
provided, Vlth minority cultures* career education, and process science 
courses of study, 50 per cent or more of the respondents described the 
preservice training offered as at least "adequate". With drug abuse» 45.8 per 
cent indicated their preservice offerings to be at least "adequate". ''Highly 
adequate" preservice training vas indicated by less than 5 per cent for minority 
cultures, drug abuse, and career education. Approximately 10 per cent marked 
this s^me response for the other tvo programs. 

Over one-fourth of the prlnclpaU reported that "totally inadequate" 
preservice preparation had been provided for minority culturea courses of study, 
this rating vas nearly IS percentage points higher than the closest totally 
negative rating, that of 10.6 per cent for drug abuse programs. 

With each of the programs large percentages of principals marked "some, 
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but iDAdeqviAte^' prtittvlce prtparuioo bad been provided. The actual pertefitagea 
indicating tbla reipoasa ranged from 23 1 5 p«ir cent for ni&orlty cuUurea to 
41«5 par cast f<^r drug abuse. 

table 22 reports the Inaervlce traUlag provided after iapleaeatation of the 
five curricular*ty^e ptograns. 

Prineipais seened to view inservlce training for currlcular-type programs 
In their buildings nuch as they viewed the preaervice training provided* family 
life inservlce programs received at least 'adeciuate'' ratings by 60 per cent 
of the respondentsi which was the highest rating given to any of the five 
progra&^s. ^^Blghly adequate'' inaervlce ttalolng was Indicated by 8 per cent or 
less for the five prograas. 

Lowest ratings went to drug abuse and lalnorlty culture programs, where at 
least half of the respondet^ts found their inservlce to be liuidequate. Less • 
than half of the principals selected either of the two negative responses to 
describe the inservlce progrstts for fat&ily lifsj carreer educatioUi sAd process 
science. 

One-fifth of the principals used "totally .inadequate" to be describe the 
Inservlce training provided after luplementation of mlnotity cultures prograas^ 
Career education followed with 15. 4 per cent iodicating the inservlce offered to 
be "totally inadequate'' for this curricular-type program. 

Practices Related to Personnel 

table 23 indicates how the responding principals perceived six sources as 
proposers of practices related to personnel. In each of the four practices 
included in this category » approximately one- third of the principals saw 
themselves as program proposers. These ratings were considerably higher than 
those received by any of the other five ^*ourcee {See Appendix D) . 

Approximately half of the respondents named either themselves or their 
superintendents as firat proposing paraprofesslonal programs , differentiated 
staffing, and elementary guidance. When teachers were added, these three 
sources accounted for two-thirds of the original proposals for paraprofesslonal 
programs. Either superintendents or central office personnel were named by 
nearly one-third of the principals as proposers of paraprofesslonal and 
elementary guidance programs. 

Citizens were named as first proposing volunteer aides by 15.6 per cent 
of the respondents. With this except loni citizens did not exhibit any 
importance as proposers of the programs related to personnel. 

Boards of education failed to receive any status as proposers of these 
practices* 

The numbers and percentages o( principals Indicating a team effort varied 
from practice to practice. Ratings ranged from 10.2 per cent for paraprofesslonal 
programs to 25 per cent for differentiated staffing. 

Tables 24, 25, 26. and 27 show that principals viewed themselves as the most 
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Influential of th« nix iouic«» la th« «doptloo of the four puctic«8 related to 
peteonneli The perceategee Indlcetlng that princlpale hed 'Wh" influence tn 
the adoption of the practlcea ranged frota 61 per cent for elementary guidance to 
7$ per cent for differentiated staffing, 

Frinclpal.i alao sav teachera as Influential In the adoption of the four 
practlcea* Except for eletaentary guidance, teachera consistently ranked second 
in lapprtance aa Influencers of these practlcea, With both paraprofesslonal 
prograw^ and differentiated staffing half of the respondents Indicated 
that teachers had ''ttuch" Influence In the adoption process, 

With the exception of volunteer aides, superintendents were also viewed as 
having influence in the adoption process. Superintendents received their highest 
rating with elementary guidance, where per cent of the respondents 
reported thete as having "much" influence, and nearly A5 per cent were seen as 
having ^'little" or ^'no" influence. 

Except for differentiated staffing, the ratings of the central office 
staff were rather consistent. With each of the other three practices 
approximately 15 per cent of the principals rated central office personnel as 
having "mucV Influence, 20 per cent as having ''some^' Influence, 10 per cent 
as having ^'little'* influence, and 25 per cent as having **no" Influence. 

Cltlcens were only Influential in the adoption of volunteer aides, with 
22.4 per cent of the principals rating them aa having 'Wch'* influence in 
the adoption of this practice. With the ^ther three practices less than S 
per cent reported cltlaens to have "umch" influence. 

The board of education appeared most influential in the adoption of 
eleiaentary guidance, with 12.2 p^*r cent of the respondents reporting boards 
as having "ituch'Mnf luenco. With the other three practices less than 6 per 
cent Indicated the board to have 'Wch*' influence. 

The extent of teacher Involvement with four practices related to 
personnel Is presented in Table 28. 

Paraprofesslonal programs appeared to have greater staff Involvement than 
the other three programs in this category. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that *^all" or "most'* staff members were Involved with 
paraprofesslonal programs in their buildings. 

Over tvo-thlrda of the principals indicated that either "all** or ''moat" 
staff members were Involved with paraprofesslonal programs in their buildings. 

Over tvc-thlrds of the principals Indicated that either "all** or '*oost" 
teachers were Involved with the guidance program. The remaining one-third 
were almost equally divided between the responses of "some" and "few" teachers 
Involved. 

With both the volunteer aides and differentiated staffing programs 
approximately half of the principals marked that "all" or "most*' teachers were 
Involv&d. In each of these practices nearly one-fifth reported that only "few" 
teachera were Involved. 
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ttbU 29 r^^rti thAt ntitly M p^t at tU rtipoudiatd indicated that 
P*r4proff»ilonti progtaai wtt« ^lth«t Vry v»ll received** or ^'VfU tK^lved'^ b> 
tMchtrtr ApproxUat«ly 65 pax catit tapottad the bthar three praetlcte te be at 
laait '*wall tacaived" 1ft tbalr bttUdlogai 

Heady 36 par cgot reported dUfaretitUted ataffltis tp be only "fairly veil 
taceivedi" aod approxliataly 27 per cent gave thla aa«e re8P6iaae for volunteer 
eldee end eleaentary gxildence« Leaa than 6 per cent choea <*fairly ve.U received*' 
to deacTibe teacher racaptiveneae to paraprofeaaionai prcgrasiei 

With all four practicee leaa than 5 pev cent of the reapondenta marked 
^'oot well received" to deecrlbe teacher receptivity. None of the ptlnclpala 
raported that any of the practleea were ^'poorly received/^ 

Table 30 preaenta prindpale* perceptiona of the change required of teachers 
aa a reault of four practleea related to peraonnel* 

Differentiated staffing vaa reported aa requiring nore change by teachers 
than the other three practicee. Kearly 90 per cent of the prlnclpala reported 
that either 'Wh" or %ome*V change vaa required of teacheri upon the adoption 
of thla practice. Kearly one-third indicated that the practice required ^Hsuch*' 
change by teacher e< 

Approxinataly 60 per cent of the respondents reported either *Wich" or 
"sotte" to indicate the aaount of change required of teachera due to the adoption 
of paraprofeaaional programs. One^fifth reporte<i the practice required *Wch^* 
change by teachers. 

About 65 per cent of the principala reported that volonteer aides and 
elementary guidance programs required at least ^'sorne'* change on the part of 
teachera. Leas than 10 per cent reported that the tvo practices required 
•Wch" cha.nge« 

The percentage of principala marking ^'little** change required of teachers 
ranged from 12,5 per cent for differentiated staffing to 34,1 per cent for 
elementary guidance. "Ko" change required on the part of teachets vas marked 
by lose than 6 per cent of the respondents for all four practicee* 

Table 31 presents the preservice training provided before Implementation of 
the four practices related to peraonnel* 

Differentiated staffing received the bluest rating of the four practices 
in this category* with 87.5 per cent of the principala reporting the preservice 
training to be ^'adequate," Alao receiving a majority of at least "adequate" 
ratings vere preservice programs for paraprofessional programs and elementary 
guidance, the actual percentages were 56.6 per cent and 65.6 per cent, respectively 

The volunteer aides program was the only practice in this category where more 
than half of the respondents reported that an inadequate preservice training 
program had been provided, Here» 46,7 per cent indicated "some , but inadequate" 
training. 

The percentages of principals rating the preaervlce training for fhese 
personnel practicee as "totally inadequte" ranged from 0 per cent for differ- 
entiated staffing to 12. a per cent for eUmentary guidance, 
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«• t«ur ptaetlcaa ralat«d to partooaal art ptumti la Tabla 55! 

M • Mc«lv«4 the hl|httt rttlut la thU c.uwrv 

M.foJdStr"*''*" i"4»,u.w t.tu». b, «>« h«if oe th. 



cm;^:;«cS"5;'* «• "p*,t.d br *.2 cm, 10.5 ^, c.ai: «4 5!? j« 

Prpgrw Ul tfA to lii«^^ r.»^^4^ 

fUtod to iMtructloa p„c.lv*« b, .li2«t«S^^'???"(J„ Ajte^Sr 
ApproaOMtaly half Of th« principal* llittd tueb«»« u flrit DroM>i«. 

lYUl intaraat cmtara. Ona-fo«rth ladteataTtMchlM 

fitat prop«a>l lBdl»l4wlliad loitnetloa la thalr bulUlatar tboSafc JtSrf^J. 

„r^lL^^t!}^ thawalvaa aa t«portant la propoala* laatnictloaal 

txJmi^i J^'iLw*!*lr"? I'"" «<««l««t tot ill .IkJtoSS*. "Slat 
'?* tvtotia pMjraM to 37.6 par eaat for iSlvliualltad 
^^^^fj; 75 P*'f c#at aaiM althar thaualvaa or taachaMat 

J^Sr! irf*^^""!^' u-tttacturad tl«. la«!ap«d«.>t at«l,r«ad int'raat 

»>.v«.!![i?5*'^J*'w*""?^ P«"<»«>«1. *n«> Mpotlataodaata fltat propoaad 

SjoVt^rSoSii'pSpJSIr'af ««tral offlca paraonaal aa 

aa J^rZl jJoSma^ -^"'•^ 

<!.at.r.'Sr.I!«J«w-!!',°*Jf* *° lixllvldualliad In.tructlon and lataratt 

it^iV.l^^.T^^^'^^}^ prlaclpaU. vhlla about 6 par eaat 

lodlcatad a tcaa affort la propoalag the othar four prosraaa. 

0' l«"uanca asarted by alx aoureaa la tha 
adoption of prograw talatad to laatructlon ara raportad la TabUa 34 through 39. 

In aaeh of tha alx prograM prlaclpala and taaehara vara raportad to ba by 
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Ht the 8wst lAflu#Ati«i o£ the «ourc*s ltiv«8tlgaud, With the exception 
of behavlottl objectives teechera vere regerdea as ooet influential Of the six 
courcfcs in the adoption piroceas. In these five ptogrsms 63 pet cent ot mote 
of the prineipaltt reported teachers to have ^'owch" influence, The actual 
percentages ranged frott 63 pet cent for unstructured time to H. 5 pet cent for 
Interest ccnfers, 

Principals also v«ted themselves as Influential in the adoption of the six 
prbgraws, thelt tatings consistently in second place except for thoe^ for 
behavioral objectives. With behavioral objectives principals received the 
highest rating as the source of influence. The percentages indicating 'ouch" 
Influence by prlnclpe Is ranged frotn 43,9 per cent for Interest centers to 
61*1 pet cent for Individualised Inst tuct ion. 

With only two progtams» IndivldualiJEed instruction end behaviorel object Ivea, 
was the superintendent rated as having *SttucV^ Influence by more thAn 20 per cent 
of the respondients. Central office personnel appeared to be Aost influential 
in the areas of behavioral objectives aod individualised in8truction# where they 
were rated as having "»ucV Influence by 12,2 per cent and 18.3 per cent of the 
principals, respectively. 

Boards of education and citlsens vere not seen as exerting influence in the 
adoption of the six progtatts. In each case approxitaately 50 per cent of the 
principals saw these two sources as having ^'little" or "no" influence, 

tabls 40 described the extensiveness of teacher involveoent with six 
progtame related to instruction. 

Behavioral objectives appeated to be the most extensively loipletaented program 
in this category* with neatly three-fourths of the respondents tepotting that 
eithet "ell" ot %ost" staff meobers in their buildings were involved with their 
use. tees than 3 per cent indicated that only **few" teachers were involved. 

Over half of the principals indicated that "all" or "ttost" teachers were 
Involved with individualised instruction and interest centers to the degree 
specified in the questionnaire, Approximately one^third reported that some 
teachers were involved with these two practices. 

About one-third of the respondents reported that "all" of "most" teachers 
participated in tutorial or independent study programs. Over 40 per cent 
reported such participation for unstructured time. Of the 71.6 per cent, 58.7 
pet cent, and 66.6 per cent who marked "some** or "few" to indicate the extent of 
teacher Involvement with tutorial programs, unstructured time, end independent 
study, respectively, over 20 per cent marked that only "few" teachers were 
Involved with the three programs. 

Table 41 shows teacher receptiveness to six programs related to instruction 
as perceived by elementary principals. 

The most highly acclaimed programs appeared ♦'O be the tutorial program, 
individualized instruction, and interest centers^ all of which received at least 
60 per cent of their tatings in the "very well" and "well" received columns. 
Slightly less than half, 47,8 per cent and 44,4 per cent, respectively, reported 
the two most positive responses for unstructured time and independent study. 
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, te^tt ^fuUt Mioag twcheri letn^d to be the use ol behavioral objectivee; 
Here ovet half the tea pon4eot a narked ^^Uixly veil received" aa beat deecrlbing 
teacher receptivity in their bulldlnga, arid 14 per cent choae either of the tvO 
nejative respotvaea, Thle repreaented the largeat negative reapcneo in the 
initructional progratta category. Independent study also appeared to be a leas 
popular prograup with $.9 per cent reporting the practice to be "not veil 
received*" 

Table 42 reporta that 55 p^t cent or mora of the responding principals 
perceived at least "aoiae'V change required of teacher a upon ittpleinentation oC all 
six programs related to instruction* 

Behavioral objectlvea and Individual l«ed Instruction were rated aa requiring 
the moat change* Kearly tvo-thirda of the reapoadenta indicated that ''much" 
change vas required upon inplementatlon of IndlvlduallEed Inat ruction. Over 

2 M "^o.*^ *^!)^* saae reaponae for behavioral objectives, Frlncipals oarklng 
either much or "aone" change required for each of theae tvo prograoa totaled 
over 90 per cent* 

Approximately three-fourthe of the prlnclpala reported that unstructured 
S*'*^''" required at least "some" change. About 20 per cent 
Indicated 'much" change needed for theae tvo programa* 

_^ Respondents indicated that less change vas required for tutorial and 
independent study programs, /'Some" change required vaa atlll marked by over 
half of the prlnclpala, and 13,3 per cent marked "ouch" to be describe teacher 
chjiOge for Independent study, 

^^^^""iiP^l*' perceptions of oreservlce training provided before Implementetlon 
Of the six practices related to instruction are preaented in Table 43, 

Half or more of the respondents reported that at least ^'adequate" preservlce 
training had been provided for four of the six programs Included in thla 
category; unstructured tiiDe» behavioral objectlveai intereat centers, and 
IndlviduaUied inatructlon, The percentagea of principals ttarkln« either of the 
tvo positive reaponaea ranged from 50 per cent for unstructured time to^l«l per 
cent for individualized Inatructlon. At leaat 10 per cent of the respondenta 
indicated 'highly adequate" training prior to the Implementation of behavioral 
objectives and individual! red inatructlon, 

I. 

The preservlce preparation of two programs, tutorial programa and independ- 
ent atudy, failed to receive positive ratings by half of the reas>ondenta, Only 
42,2 per cent and 37.8 per cent, respectively, reported either "highly adequate" 
or adequate training for theae programs* The percentagea of principala 
describing the preservlce preparation aa "some, but Inadequate" ranged from 
approximately 35 per cent for unstructured time, Individualized inatructlon, and 
Interest center a to approximately 45 per cent for tutorial programs, independent 
study, and behavioral objectives, Preservlce training for unstructured time and 
Independent study was described as "totally Inidequate" by approximately 15 per 
cent of the respondents. Nearly 10 per cent gave this same negative response for 
tutorial programs. 

The Inservlce training provided after program implementation of the alx 
programs Is detailed in Table 44. 

Inservlce ratings for both Individualized Instruction and Interest centera 
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wdra «talUr, vllh $2,2 ptt cent tad 59i3 per cent of the teepondenti, 
re»pectlv6ly> reportlog at least "adequate^* tralnldg after proitatt lBipletsentatlon, 

The other four progrAiw failed to receive either of the two adequate ratlnga 
by over half of the reapondiJtig prlnclpala. Katlnga for tutorial programa, 
Independent atud/i and behavioral objectlv^a were alftilar» with approximately 
5A per cent Indicating ln4deqii«t# training, Unatructured time hid th* loweat 
fating, with over 60 per cent repoirting inAdeqgatie ina^rvice prograais. In four 
of the i^lx practices over 10 per cent of the prlnelpale reported ^'totally 
inadequate MnaervUe, The actual percentagea for these four practlcee ranged 
froa 11,4 per cent for interest centers to 22.1 per cent for tutorial progratts. 

Materials Related to Inatruction 

Table 45 reports principals' perceptions of who flrat proposed certain 
materials related to instruction (See Appendix F). 

^ Both principals and teachers were rated as Important proposers of three of 
the five types of materials studied. Together they were by far tne most 
Important proposers of programocd inatruction and ieamlog packageS| with 63»6 
per cent and 74^4 per cent of the respondents naming either themselves cr 
teachera as proposers of these materials, these two sources were perceived to 
have originally proposed the use of teaching machines by 44. S per cent of the 
principals. 

The respondents reported that auperintendentsi central office personnel i 
and principals originally proposed programmed instruction and the use of teaching 
machines over 60 per cent of the time. The combined percentages of superintendent 
and central office propoaala for prograsnted Instruction, however, Was smaller than 
those held by either prlnclpala or teachers individually. 

Boards of education and citizens exhibited minor Importance as proposers of 
the five types of materials related to instruction. 

Schools using computer assisted instruction and dial access were too few to 
allow for meaningful Interpretation, Information concerning these two types of 
materiala anpeArs in the tables, but remarks throughout the remainder of this 
section will be limited to the other three types of materials included in thla 
category. 

Tables 46 through 50 show principals' perceptions of the degree of Influence 
exerted by six sources in the adoption Of materlala related to inetrudtion, As 
noted above, computer aaeiated inatruction (Table 46} and dial access <taMe SO) 
are not included in this discussion. 

Ftlnclpale viewed themselves and teachers as influential sources in the 
adoption of the types of materlala thst were Included in this category. Teachera 
were rated aa having *Sauch** influence in the adoption of progr atoned Inatnictlon, 
learning packagea> and teaching machines by SI. 6 per cent, 62.8 per cent, and 
42,1 per cent of the principals, respectively, Principals V ratings of themselves 
as having "much** influence for the adoption of these same materlala ranged from 
33.3 per cent for learning packages to 52»9 per cent for prograwaed instruction, 

Less than 14 per cent of the prlnclpala saw central office personnel as 
having "much^* influence ^n the adoption process. Cltltens and boards of education 
were not seen as Ififluentlal sources. 



Th« dftgf«« of tavolveM&t tHlth ccttait> natetialf veUted to 

instcuctioD la prei0tited iti T«bU 51% 

Koat responding ptlnci^aU Indicated littXa teacher participation with the 
typea of oaterUU surveyed. Leas tKan 30 per cent of the reapondenta narked 
"all" or '^iDOttt" to Indicate the degree of ataf f involvenent with the three 
i&Aterialei prograoofied inatructloni leamltig oa^Wageai and ceathing machinea. 
Of the 70 par cent or more vho marked either ^'aotte" or '7ew** teachers Involved, 
25.9 per centt 3S.9 per centi 47«4 per centi reipectiveiVf indicated that 
only ^7ev*' teachera In their hulldinge uaed guoh materiali, 

Table 52 auiniwrltea teacher receptivity to five typea of oaterlala 
talaccd to Instruction. 

Programed Instruction appeared to be the moat highly received of the 
oaterlala surveyed , at 55.3 per cent of the prlncipala indicated the oaterlala 
CO ba at least ^Vell received.** Nearly ona-f our th choae "very veil teoelved" 
to beat describe teacher receptivity to the use of auch materials, learning 
packagea and teaching machinea vere both rated aa at least ^ Veil received^' 
by per cent of the reapondenta* Over 70 per cent oarked all three typea of 
materials as at least "fairly well received^' in their baildlngs. 

Learning packages and teaching machines vere reported either ^'not veil 
received" or ''poorly received** in over 10 per cent of the reapondlng schoola. 
yearly 6 per cent chose these same tvo responaea to best deacrlbe progratQ»ed 
instruction* 

Table 53 presents prlncipala* peroeptlona of the change required of 
teachers as a result of implementation of the five types of matetlala related 
to Inst rue t ion ♦ 

E^rinclpala Indicated that progr atoned instruction and learning packagea 
re<)ulred considerable change by teachers* With both of these materials over 
80 per <?ent of the respondents repo)fted that either "much** or "some" change was 
required* A smaller) but still large percentagei 63i2 per cent» gave these same 
tvo reaponsea to indicate the change required vlth the use of teaching machines* 

Table 54 presents preservlce training provided before Impleaentation of 
five types of materials related to instruction. 

The highest ratin^:i& in this category vere received by teaching machines, 
where nearly 70 per cent of the respondents reported at least ^'adequate" 
preparation before use of such materiala. Frogrammed instruction received at 
least an ''adequate" rating by 60 per cent of the respondents. 

Of the materiala included in this category only learning packages had less 
than SO per cent of the respondents selecting either of the tvo positive 
responses, Preservlce training for learning packages vaa marked either "highly 
adequate'* or "adequate*' by 42.3 per cent of the principals. Nearly 45 per cent 
chose "some, but inadequate" to be describe their preservlce training. The 
percentages of prlnclpsla vho chose either of the two negative responaea to 
describe their training ranged fron 31.6 per cent for teaching machines to 56.4 
per cent for learning packagea, 

■^able 55 reports that only learning packages failed to receive at least 
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r 1^^ tifglfilog providle4 for piogrtsio«^ inattuctloei «q4 tegchlog 
iiehloM vgg <}uitf gliiUrf with gpproxi«atgly 66 pgr cgut of the r^poodgntg 
iMic«U6g gt Uiit gft **id^^^gtg'V tatiog, Or^g alfftrgnct la th* two ptogrg&g 
g>N4tl4 it tbi ritiog o( highly ad«iugtg|" vhgt* 10.6 p«t ogot of tht 
^tlficip4U li^lcgtg<S thf Inatirvicg ttrgiAiog provida4 for prograangd iogtructtoo 

%ltlily g<lg<iM4tg^'. aoag of tho rMpoftdaotg ggvg thi0 highait tgtiog to 
. tf^g idg#tvi<4 pYogrga for tegchiag «gchlnei. 

Thg la«*irvlcg progrAma for Xtaroing pgckge^^ tegchlAg ftgcbln^g vgrg 
i toportad gg "totgUy l^lade<^ it«" by 12*8 por cgnt AtA 10. $ por o^ftt of tho 
rgapoa4<^atg| teapectivolyi 

TgbU rgporM on t^t two prgcticea, ttlcro tegchlng ana epeclflt XgamlAg 
dia^gbllitlogi which <3i<} nor ioglciUy igU ioto the five categories prevK^oaly 
dlicaisgd (8«e Appgtkliy 0). 

Apptoxlnataly 40 par cent of the principala ngmcd thenselvee ge the peraot) 
who firat propoaad both tticro teaching and gpecific learning diaabilitiea. 
Another 40 par cent of the ra^pondant« nafled either the aupgrlntetident or 
central office peraonnal a« the origingl propoaera of »icro teaching. Ke^rly 
30 per cenr nased thga^ tf^sMtvo aourcea aa propoaera oi gpecific learning 
disability progrgttfl. 

Tedchera vera not viewed es important propoagre of theae tvo practicea 
Boarda of education and citiaena vero rated even lege often aa iaportanf initiator 

leaa than 10 per cent of tha prlncipala reported a teaitt effort in propoaing 
either practice* 

Tableg 57 and 58 report prlncipala* perceptiona of the degree of Influence 
exerted by si|( aourcas on the adoption of oicro teaching and apecific learning 
dlaabilitiaa.^ 

EUdientary principals viewed th^elvea aa noat influential of the $U 
sourcea in the adoption of the two practicga. Appronioately 60 per cent repovted 
theoaelvea aa having *Wch'^ Influence in the adoption proceaa. 

Superintendenta were ratad aa Influential in tha adoption olaicro teaching! 
where 40 pet cent ot the reapondenta indicated auperintendenta had *WicV' 
Influence, Thla ratins ua« over tvlca aa l«ige aa the percantage computed for 
superintendentg who were viewed aa having **ttuch" Influence in the adoption of 
epecific learning diaablllty programa* 

Teachera were reporf J aa having 'Wch^' influence In the adoption of micro 
teaching and apecific learning diaabilitiea by 24 per cent and 30*6 per cent of 
the prlnclpalai reapcctlvely« Teachera vera noat often reported to have ''aome'V 
influence in the adoption d the two practices. 

Approximately 20 per cent of th^ prlncipala reported cantral office 
peraonnel aa having *'ttuc^* iniluencf in the adoption of tha tw^ prartlcea 

Neither elticena arr boards oi education were ^epoKted to oe Ltflueotial \% 



twhing and 64 per tent tot specif le leamlog <Jiwbllltlet. 

£ Xiin^f the te.pondLt. reported 

ulcheti veM in^JLJ i"^<'lv«<>' Over one-third indicated that 

1. .hSIrTKino!*'"' ^""^"8 dlsabUltle. 

mSlJeS"' ' M "fairly veil received." and 32%er cent Jrked "lit veil 

\<i..viwl??*'**^'' P*"*?'!*"* of teachers' receptivity to epeclflc Uarnlns 
dlaabllltle. prograw appeared Wre favorable. Nearly 60 per cent tK. 
l^f^ji' motj'ytty M^n received" or "veil received;"'^ "FStrty Sli 
[hrrnJ^nde:;^"'*^^!?^^ the teachers' receptlveness by 37 5'per cent of 

wJlv'^L!?!-!;'. ^'^E" ««rked either "not veil received* or 
poorly received" to describe teacher receptivity. 

.n.Hff?"ff.!S'?!:^'!f of teachers because of the adoption of micro teaching and 
specific learning disability programs is reported in Table 61. 

'vo-thirde Of the respondents reported that nicro teaching 
hrir?l?n!»*' "^'•'L " '^^^'^'^ teachers. Over 80 p« cent of 

r«ul^ «f fh-'J""!/*""! V"' «8ponses to indicate change required as a 
result of the adoption of specific learning disability pcograms. 

"litti^L*'"*^.''^^'' of those responding reported that micro teaching required 
r.!^^ no' change by teachers, vhile nearly one-fifth gave this same 

response concerning specific learning disabilities. i same 

Table 62 indicates that the preservlce training for micro teaching was 
Uss^ yV^^'^' 52 per cent of the%espondlng prlSclK A 

lesser percentage, 41.7 per cent, gave at least "adequatf" ratings for the 
preservlce training provided for specific learning disabilities. 

/''''""^^^^^ *° P*' 0^ respondents described the training for the 
i^»^5'tf « Inadequate." Twelve per cent of the resp^nSms 

reported the preservlce training as "totally Inadequate" for the two programs. 

tnservice training provided for the practices of micro teaching and 
specific learning disabilities Is presented in Table 63. ««^n^n8 «no 
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Th* r«8jpoii8es oi the principal* toward the loaervlce training provided 
for thcai tvo prograaie were very aialUri Xn both laatancea approxidiateXy 
45 per cenb of the re^pondenta reported at leait Adequate" luaervlce training. 
A el ightiy larger percetttage o£ reapondeota reported the training for apecl£lc 
learning dlaahllity programs to be "highly adequate," 

the percentages Indlcgtlng Inadequate Inaervlce training, 52 per cent and 
S2»8 per cef|t| respeetlvelyi vera also very aiallar for the two practices. 



Chapter IV 

SUMKARt AHD CONCLUSIONS 

Reviev of Problea and Procedure 

The purposes of this study vera; 1) to detenalne the prevalence oi 
selected programs and practices In tha elementary schools of IoMj M 
2) to inveatigate principals* perceptlona of certain aspects of the adoption 
process involved vlth these practices and programs. 

Two questionnaires were used to gi^her the data. The first questionnaire 
was aent to principals in each of the elementary schools In the state of lova. 
Its purpose vaa to determine the prevalence of the selected practlcea in lovt: a 
elementary schools. 

A second questionnaire was designed to investigate six sources for their 
Importance in proposing programs and for the degree of Influence these sources 
haa on the declalon to adopt the programs. The queationnaire waa also cons t?cucted 
to gain information about five other feetora related to the adoption of these 
practices and programs, This questionnaire was individualized to the extent that 
reepondents were asked about only those practices or programa that had been 
listed, through the first questionnaire, as present in their buildings. The 
questionnaire vas sent to 231 randomly selected principals » 

Percentsges were tabulated to indicats the degree of Involvement each of 
the aix aources had both in pioposlng the practices and programs and in influencing 
their sdoptlon. Percentag.is were also tabulated on the responses to the five 
questions asked about each practice^ 

Summary of Findings 

Prevalence of Selected Practices 
In lova Eleaeatsry Schools 

Only two practices* Interest centers snd paraprofessional programa, were 
reported in more than 70 per cent of Iowa's elementary achools. Between 50 per 
cent and 70 v*:^ cent of the prlncipala Indicated drug abuse, individual Ited 
instruction, arid specific learning disabilities programa were present in their 
buildings. Ten of the practices and programs were found in from 25 pet cent to 
30 per cent of the schools* while eleven practices were reported in leds than 
25 per cent of the schools. 
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Pronto propoms* IPrlnclpal? viewed themselves in the ftost Ittportdnt 
poiltloft 48 program propome. With fourteen of the twenty-alx practices 
programs th« largest percentage of principals reported themselves to be the 
original program propoeers* tPrincipaU appeared boat often to be proposers of 
organiigtional prtcticta, practice* related to personnel, and the two "other" 
pracUcea, micro teaching and specific learning disabilities. Conelderable 
laportance was also evident with progrfUM related to instruction and with 
Aatatials relat<^d to instruction* trinclpala appeared to be less important as 
proposere of ^Mtricular'^t/pe programs. 

Principals also viewed teachers as iuportant program proposers. With nine 
of the .practicea teachers received higher raiinga as program proposers than the 
other five lourceai Teachara appeared to be most influential as proposers of 
curricular-type prograuis» prograaf related to instruction, and materials related 
to Instruction. They displayed lessar importance as proposers of practic^$ In 
the remaining three categories. 

Supetlntendents and central off ica personnel appeared leaa Important as 
program proposera than did principals and t^at^hers. Superintendenta received 
their higheat ratings as proposers of organicational prsttices and practices 
relate^ p^raonnal. Central office personnel Were oost important as proposers 
of currljgilar* type programs. 

Boarda of eduoation and cititena were viewed as leaat important of the eix 
sourcas as program proposers* Boards of education showed lttn>o«iance only with 
computer assiate^ Instruction and dial acc^a programs. thaaV 4ame two programs 
and volunteer aides were the Only programs where citiiena diaplayed a^ 
importance as program propoaera, 

Sourcca ol influence^ in proRram adoption . Principals viewed thcinfie Ives as 
the moat influential of the six sources in the adoption of the selected practices 
and programs. They received the hlgheat percentages of responses indicating 
much'* influenr.e with fifteen programs, and the second highest percentages 
indicating this samo influence with ten other practices. Principala appeared 
especially influential in the adoption ot orgaini'ational practices, pracrices 
related to paraonnel, and the two practiced of micro teaching and specific 
learning disabilities. 

Teachers were seen as the second most influential source in the adoption 
process. In twenty-one of the practices teachers received either the highefit or 
aecond highcat numipr of re^ponaes reporting "much^* Influence* They displayed 
most influence in the adoption of progrAtis ralatwd to instruction. 

Superinteihlents were rated far less often M iJQportant sources of influence » 
Their highest ratings were with open space schools, elementary guidance, 
computer assisted instruction, and micro teaching. Central office personnal 
displayed influence only with career education and dial dccti»»» Boards o( 
education and citlrens were viewed as least influential sources in the adoption 
process ' 

Stafi involvement The nongraded organization and paraprofesslonal programs 
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«pp««V«4 to h% th« AOit highly iiipltn«at<d program, vith ipproxioattly 80 p%t 
c^fc qI th« te9poo4dat4 r^i^ttlog the«i prograas to involva or ^Wat*' 
tmhgrs io their buUdltiga, 

8«tv«€n 50 per cant and 75 par cant of the priaeipala reported that at Itaet 
'^noat'^ teach^ta vera involved vith nine of the other ptaeticeei QUltiage 
groupingi op#A $pHt §t\iO^Ut career educetioci differentiated ataffingi eleteotery 
guidancei behgyioril ohjectivee, indlvidualited inatructioni intereat centarii 
at^ conputer eiaiited inetruction* Reeponaea of ''all** or ^voit" teechara involved 
were tepcttei vith ten of the rettaining fifteen pta^tieea in from ona^third to 
one*baU of the achoola« 

Leaet teacher involveoent vadi noted vith learning packageai where only 
20«5 per cent indicated ataff participation by at leaat "nost'' teachere. Tutorial 
programat progtawed inetructioni teaching ttachinea, and i&lcro teaching vera aleo 
lest widely iaplesanted progra&ai '^th less than 30 per cent indicating at leaat 
"iBoat" teacU>r involveoent vith theae prograna, 

Teacher receptlveneaa * Eighteen ot the twenty-alx practicaa ware reported 
to enloy poaitlve receptivity by at leaat 50 per cent of the responding principals. 
Otganitatio^l ptacticea and practicea related to personnel were viewed as 
iapeclally well received* 

Two practices I open apace schools and paraprofessional prograas > wera 
reported to be either "very vail'* or 'Veil'* received in their buildings by over 
75 per cant of the respondents. Paraprofessional programs ranked eapecialljr 
high, vith nearly 75 per cent of the principals rating thia program as 'Very 
well received/' Twelve other practices vere viewed as at least "well received" 
by Dore than 60 per cent of the principals* 

Only two programs, computer assisted instruction and micro teachingi were 
viewed to be either ^'very well'^ or "well" received by 12 per cent or less of the 
responding principals* Micro teaching appeared to be the least popular practice, 
with 32 per cent reporting thia practice to be "not well received" in their 
buildings. 

Change re<iuired . With the exception of dial access, 50 per cent of the 
principala reported that et leaat "some" change waa re<iuired of teachers upon 
implementation of the twenty-six practices. 

Organisational practices! team teaching, multiage grouping » nongraded 
organisation, and open space schoolSj seemed to require th^ k^a^ rhA^ott of teachers* 
Vith these practices from 89.3 per cent to 100 per cent indicated that at least 
"eome'V change was required upo^ practiea implementation i and at least 50 per cent 
indicated that "much" change was needed* Open apace schools were reported to 
require "much" abange by more than 75 per cent of the respondents* Approximately 
two-^tuirds indicated this tfame response for the nongraded organitation* Xn 
addition to the four organizational practices, process science and individualised 
instruction were reported to require "ouch" change by 53.4 per cent and 65.6 
per cent of the principals, respectively* 

Six practices: team teachingi multiage grouping, open space schools, 
process science, behavioral objectives, and individualized instruction, were 
reported to h«ve required at least "some" change of teachers by 90 per cent or 
more of the respondents. 
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PXMitvi^i trtinijat. reiaolpaU twdtd to v^tir tht prtitrvlc* mlolng 
off tot m tv#fit)r*#JU |^r4ctlc«» «d progr4B# lAvt«ti$tt#d 4a baaktlly 
t^0itlvi< With Qln«tifc«n of th« priCticei 50 ptt cent to 87,5 par cant ta^rtad 
thalr praaarvlca progrw aa at laaat "adaquata." Kona of tha praaarvlca 
progtaaa, h4>vevar» vacaivad **hl$hly adequata" ratlnga by mora than 15 pat cant 
of tha taapondanta^ 

Tha cAtagoty of organliatlontl practlcaa vaa tha ^y catagoxy in vhlch ail 
practlcaa maived at laaat ''adaquata'' praaarvlca ratloga by 50 pat catit ot aort 
ct th« ptlnelpalai Daly ont or tvo ptograma in aach of tha othat C6t«^miaa 
Called to tacaiva aiailat tatinga, hovavar. 

laadaquata prasetvlta vaa teportad by mora than half of the ptinclpala for 
tha following aavaa ptograaiai drug abuaai volunteer aldaai tutorial progtaos^ 
independent a tudy, learning peckegasi dial accaaai and apaeif^e learning 
diaabilitiea* 

Three ptograaai ^pea apace achools, tninorlty cultuteai and independent 
icudy, received "totelly inadequate" preaetvica ratinga by froa 15.6 per cent 
to 26«5 par cent of the reapondenta. 

tnaarvice trainfua * Prln^ipela ttn4^d to view the inaarvice progrerta 
provided fot ney precticea end progratta in their build inga aa alighely leaa 
affective then thair preaarvice ptogtaaa. Fifteen of the tventy^aix practlcaa 
received at leaat ^'edaquate^' ratinga by 50 per cent or note of the reapondenta. 
Againi none of the prOgta«e tacaived "highly adequate^' ret inga by oore then 
15 per cent of the principeia* by far the higheat percentaga of '*adaquete*' 
tetlngai 93»8 par centi vaa tabuUted tor diffarentlated ataffln|. Thraa prograoa 
the Aongradad organitetioni open apeca achooUi and aletaentary guidance » received 
either of the tvo ^^ade^uete'^ ratinga by tvo-thirdi of the reapondanta* 

The cetegory organisetionel practlcaa vaa again the only cttagory in 
vhlch all practlcaa received at leeat '^adequate" inaervice ratinga by 50 pet cent 
of vMte of the reapondenta* laaat eiff active inaervice vaa noted for two 
c<)tegoriear progreaia related to inatructioni where only tvo of the aix programa 
In thla category received at leaat '^adaquate^* ratinga by 50 per cant or Biore of 
the reapondentai and the two practlcaa in the "other** cetegory» where neither 
prograoi racelvad e ttejocity of poaitlve ratingai 

Inadequeta inaervice wee reported by 50 per cent to 66*7 per cent o( the 
reapondenta for half of the practlcaa* ''Totally inedaquate^' inaervice for 
thirteen prograaa and practlcaa vaa indicated by 10«5 per cent to 22,1 per cent 
of the reapondenta* 

Currlcular^typa progrema* programa relatad to instruction^ and the practlcaa 
of aicro^teeching atid apecific leeming diaabilitlea received the fioat totally 
negetive ratinga. 

Obaervations and Su^geationa 

Tha reapondenta overyhelmingly named prlncipala and teacher a aa the propoaera 
and a a the mAjor aourcas of Influence in the adoption of the programa and practlcaa 
inveatigated. The apparent low ratinga of the other four aourcea may be dua» at 
laaat m part^ to the parochiallam that often exiata in buildings and therefore 
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llnlti fch« scope o£ «q elementary staff as it works to aeet the Immediate needs 
of its young clientele. 

Although the initial survey report«d ths presence of numerous practices in 
Xova*e sleaeotary schoolst respondents indicated that a oajorlty of the programs 
vere opersting ort Isss than • building*vide basis, This situation possibly 
indicates individual teacher or snail group intereet in a specific progren or 
progrtnsi rather than program adoption on the basis of a building or district 
philosophy! 

tt would appear that considerable iKprovetnents are needed in the preservice 
end iuservice training prograas that are offered for nevly initiated programs if 
the nev prograne are to achieve their full potential. Vhile principala tended 
to view the training provided as basically satisfactory^ their responses appeared 
to neet only aiolttal levels of adequacy. 

The scope of this study waa rather board in nature, and thus failed to 
ensver many specific questions concerning the change process itself, The 
writers would suggest the following possibilities for further research in this 
area} 1) Apply the same basic format used In this study with all six sources 
so that a statiatical analysis could be used to compare source imprcsoions of 
proposers and influencers of change, 2) Select an innovative achool and/or 
school district and conduct an intensive study to determine the specific 
characteristics that contribute to that school^ innovativeness» 3) Prepare a 
case study of a specific program in a school and/or achool diatrict from its 
initial inception to ita total implementatioot 4) Compare innovative and 
non* innovative schools and /or school districta to determine what similarities 
and what differences exist between these two types, From repeated developaent 
of new programs toust come eatablished guidelines for initiating, developingi 
supporting, evaluating^ and sustaining such programs* Schools that have 
developed such guidelines should be identified and utilised as prototypes for 
other school districts* 6) Schools, interested in testing a new program, 
curriculum, practice, technique, or organisation should be very systematic in 
the collection of data from those districts that have worked with the change, 
7) Districts (schools) must develop a general atrategy for installation of the 
proposed change. The specific component of the change must be identified ^ 
with approximately implementation dates, 8) Generally i a financial commitment 
must be built into the new program change. Few programs can succeed without 
adequate financing. Commitment within the district is a first step in planned 
change, 9) Determine for yourself that the new program is in fact wanted by 
staff, administration and public. Collect data to support its further 
consideration, 10) Insure that adequate preservice and ineervice experiences are 
provided to staff end administration* 11) Insist that a formal evaluative 
provision be included in the over-^all format of the proposed change. Develop 
continuous assessment procedures of the change, 12) It would appear that the 
following activities are most vital to the changes (a) ectablished guidelines* 
<b) selection of the most appropriate type of change, (c) appropriating adequate 
budgetory resourceSi (d) preparing staff and support facilities for the change, 
(e) managing the change over a period of time, <f) assessing the change (contin* 
uaily and periodically), <g) revising the change where necessary, (h) demonstrating 
the change to o there who are Irterestedi 
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U\>U 6 



l^rlncipAU* Perceptions of the Degtee of 
Influtnce Exerted by Six Sources In the 
Adoption of Open Space Schools 
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Table 7 



Principals* Perceptions of Staff Involvement with 
t^our Organlfatlonal*-Type Practices 
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TabU 6 



FtlQclpalt^ Perceptions ot Te«ch«r Rectptlveness to 
Four OrgaQlsatlonaI«-Xyp« Prattico 
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Table 9 



Prlncipele' Perceptlona of Change Required of Teachers 
by Four Organl2atlonal«Type Practices 
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TabU 10 * 

frlnclpali* Perceptions of Preservlce Trelnlog ProvWed Befote IttplemenUtlon 
of Four Organlxatlonal*-Type Practicea 
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Table 11 

Principala* Perceptions of Inaervlce Training Provided After loplementation 
of Pour Organl2ational«T/pe Practices 
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Curtlcular Type Progrkiu 
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lERjC 



?rtnclp4ls* P«rc«ption8 of Proposers of 
Fiv^ CurrlctaUt-Typ« Prograsw 
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Table 13 

Frlnolpals' Perceptions of the Degree of 
Influence Exerted by Six Sources In the 
Atioptlon of Klnorlty Cultures 
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1Prlneipal»^ Perceptions of the Degree ol 
Influence Exerted by Six Soureei In the 
Adoption of Drug Abuee frogrems 



Much Softe tittle Hone Unknown Unnerke^ 



Superintendent 


N 


28 


33 


9 


8 


2 


14 




t 


2^.d 


35.1 


9.6 


8.5 


2.1 


14.9 


Central Office 


N 


25 


15 


8 


22 


3 


21 




X 


26.6 


16.0 


8.5 


23.4 


3.2 


22.3 


BOerd of Education 


N 


10 


26 


21 


16 


2 


19 




X 


10.6 


27.7 


22.3 


17.0 


2.1 


20.2 


Principal 


N 


35 


33 


10 


1 


0 


15 




X 


37»2 


35.1 


10.6 


1.1 


0.0 


16.0 


Teachera 


H 


39 


29 


16 


0 


0 


10 




X 


41.5 


30.9 


17.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.6 


Cititena 


N 


20 


8 


27 


23 


12 


4 




t 


21.3 


8.5 


28.7 


24.5 


12.8 


4.3 



Table 15 

Principals* Perceptions of the Degree of 
Influence Exerted by Six Sources In the 
Adoption of Family Life or Sex Education 



Much Some Little Kone Unknown Unmarked 



Superintendent 




13 


17 


7 


1 


0 


7 




X 


28.9 


37.8 


15.6 


2.2 


0.0 


15.6 


Central Office 


N 


15 


7 


3 


11 


0 


9 




X 


33.3 


15.6 


6.7 


24.4 


0.0 


20.0 


Board of Education 




5 


16 


10 


5 


0 


9 




X 


11.1 


35.6 


22.2 


11.1 


0.0 


20.0 


Principal 


N 


21 


14 


4 


0 


0 


6 




X 


46.* 


31.1 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


13.3 


Teachera 


N 


I? 


11 


9 


0 


0 


7 




» 


40 U 


24.4 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


15.6 


Citizens 




9 


12 




3 


2 


10 




t 


20«0 


26.7 


20. 0 


6. 


4.4 


22 2 



UCluenct Exeru^ hy Six Sourcift in th« 
Adoption of C«t««Y Educ«(l0Q 







«uoh 


Sotte 


LlttU 


Kona 


Unknown 


Vnoatked 


$uperintend«ftt 




5 


13 


4 


I 


I 


2 




t 




5O.0 


15.4 


3.0 


3.8 


7.7 


Central oetlcft 


N 




6 


2 


3 


1 


5 


8o«rd of Education 




34,6 


23,1 


7.7 


11.5 


3.8 


19.2 


N 


3 


3 




5 


1 


5 


PrinclpAl 


X 


11,5 


11.5 


34.6 


19.2 


3.8 


19.2 


N 


10 


9 


2 


I 


0 




taachata 


H 


38.5 




7. 7 


3,e 


0.0 


15.4 


^ 


6 


10 


7 


1 


0 




Citiscnft 


% 


23.1 


38.5 


26.9 


3.8 


0.0 


■■- 7.7H 


N 


I 


2 


10 


8 


1 


"- -i^'cm 




X 


3.8 


7.7 


38.5 


30.8 


3.8 


15.4 



Table 17 



Principala* Perceptlona oi the tiegraa of 
Influcnca Exerted by Six Sourcea In the 
Adoption of Prooess Science 







Kuch 


Some 


Little 


Kone 


UnVnovD 


UnMrkedl 


Superintendent 


N 


12 


29 


32 


la 


1 


21 




% 


13.6 


33.0 


14.8 


13.6 


1.1 


23.9 


Central Office 


N 


28 


11 


2 


22 


3 


22 




y 


31.8 


12.5 


2.3 


25.0 


3.4 


25.0 


Eoard of Education 


K 


1 


13 


22 


21 


7 


44 




X 


1 ] 


14.8 


25.1^ 


23.9 


8,0 


27.3 


Principal 


M 


37 


32 


k 


0 


0 


15 




t 


42.0 


36.4 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


17.0 


Teachera 


tJ 


42 


26 


9 


0 


0 


11 




% 


47.? 


29.5 


10.2 


0,0 


0.0 


12.5 


Cltieens 


t! 


0 


5 


13 


40 


6 


24 




X 


0,0 


5.7 


14.8 


45.5 


6.8 


27.^ 



46 



FtlncipAltf' Perc«pticn$ of SUff Involveib«nt with 
five Cutrlculir-Typ6 frograns 







All 


Heat 


Sotte 


Few 








TeaeherA 


Teechete 


tee chefs 


Teecheye 








Involved 


Involved 


Involved 


involved 


Umaetked 


Minority Cultur«« 


N 




7 


12 


7 


0 




X 


23^5 


20.6 


35.3 


20.6 


0.0 


Orug Abuse 


M 


20 


19 


37 


IS 


0 








20.2 


39.4 


19,1 


0.0 


nntly life 


N 


10 


12 


14 


9 


0 




X 


22.2 


26.7 


31.1 


20.0 


0.0 


C«r«0r tdaeatloA 


N 


9 




7 


5 


1 




t 


34.6 


15.4 


26,9 


19.2 


3.8 


Froc«S9 Science 


M 


18 


22 


41 


7 


0 




X 


20.5 


2S.0 


46.6 


6.0 


0.0 



Table 19 

Frlnclpale^ Ferceptlone of Teacher Keceptiveneas to 
Five CurrlcuUr-Type Frogreme 







Very 




Fairly 


Kot 










Well 


Veil 


Well 


Well 


Foorly 








Received 


Kecetved 


Received 


Received 


Received 


UnnarWed 


Minority 


H 


2 


9 


20 


2 


1 


0 


Culturee 


t 


5.9 


26.5 


56.8 


5.9 


2.9 


0.0 


Orug 


N 


13 


44 


31 


5 


0 


1 


Abtsee 


X 


13.8 


46.8 


33,0 


5.3 


CO 


1.1 


Family 


M 


7 


22 


13 


2 


1 


0 


Life 


X 


IS. 6 


48.9 


28.9 


4.4 


2.2 


0.0 


Career 


N 


4 


9 


10 


2 


0 


1 


Education 


X 


15.4 


34.6 


38.5 


7.7 


0.0 


3.6 


Process 


N 


n 


36 


34 


5 


0 


0 


Science 


X 


14.8 


40.9 


38,6 


5.7 


0.0 


0.0 



Principalt* Ferceptlons of Change Requited of Teacheta 
by Five Curricula r-Type Progratoa 



Much Some Littla Kona Unmarked 



Minority Culturea 


N 


2 


18 


10 


4 


0 




X 


5.9 


52.9 


29.4 


11.8 


0.0 


Drug Abuae 


K 


2 


4$ 


37 


6 


1 




X 


2.1 


51.1 


39»4 


6.4 


111 


Faailly Life 


K 


5 


24 


15 


I 


0 


Career Education 


X 


IM 


53.3 


33.3 


2.2 


0.0 


N 


5 


10 


10 


0 


1 




X 


19.2 


38.5 


38.5 


0.0 


3ie 


Process Science 


N 


47 


36 


4 


1 


0 




X 


53.4 


40r9 


4.5 


1.1 


0.0 



Table 21 



Principals' Perceptions of Preservlce Training Provided Before Impleoentatlon 
of Five Currlcular-Type Programs 







Highly 
Adequate 


Adequate 


Some, but 
tnadeqtiate 


Totally 
Inadequate 


Ill' aaat 

Unmarked 


Minority Culturea 




1 


16 


8 


9 


0 




X 


2.9 


47.1 


23,5 


26.5 


0.0 


Drug Abuae 




4 


39 


39 


10 


2 




X 


4.3 


41.5 


41.5 


10.6 


2.1 


Family tife 


N 


5 


25 


12 


2 


1 




t 


11.1 


55.6 


26.7 


4.4 


2.2 


Career Education 


N 


1 


12 


9 


2 


2 




X 


3.8 


46.2 


34.6 


7.7 


7.7 


Process Science 


V 


8 


41 


33 


5 


1 




X 


9.1 


46.6 


37.5 


5./ 


1.1 



48 



Ta^Ie 22 



PrlnclpaU* Perceptlotid of Inservlce Training Provided After ItcpUmentatlon 
Of Five Currlcolar-Type Programs 







Highly 




Somei but 


Totally 








Adequate 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 




Minority Culturea 


N 


2 


14 


11 


7 


0 




% 


5.9 


41.2 


32.4 


20.6 


0.0 


Drug Abuae 




2 


43 


36 


U 


2 


Family iif« 


X 


2.1 


45,7 


38.3 


11.7 


2.1 


K 


3 


24 


14 


3 


1 




% 


6.7 


53.3 


31.1 


6.7 


2.2 


Career Education 


N 


2 


11 


7 


4 


2 




X 


7.7 


42.3 


26.9 


15.4 


7.7 


Process Science 


N 


7 


42 


31 


7 


1 




X 


8.0 


47.7 


35.2 


6.0 


1.1 



49 



ERIC 



11 



A|^p«ndix D 



Ptactic«s Routed To Personnel 



50 




TrtU 21 



Idur hHtUH MUt«i to Nr«MMi 







iliiiofuil 
Ft oirtfi 


VolMfttoor 


tUt«4 

lull 


IliMiltiry 

OuldAMO 






is 


2 




• 


CMttti Miui itifi 


i 


u.s 


2.4 


ie*8 




M 


u 


6 


1 


s 




i 




7.1 


tf.2 




» 


1 


0 


0 


6 




1 


40 


0.0 
27 


0.0 
9 


6.6 
U 




s 


3&»3 


S5.5 


51*3 


54.1 


N 


21 


7 


X 


3 


CitUm 


t 


H.4 


9.2 


0«2 




tl 


0 


12 


0 


0 




t 


0.0 


15.1 


0<0 


0.0 


M 


1) 


14 


4 


e 


O^kftOM 


1 


10.2 


10.4 


25.0 


14. ( 


« 


7 


1 


0 


J 




t 


5.5 


1.) 


0.0 




N 


6 


7 


2 


a 




1 


4.7 


9.2 


12«5 


4.» 



t«bU 24 

HUelp4li^ roreoftlMui of tbo Di|rio of 
ttfluoMO fctortod Sii SoutcH la tiio 
Ado^tioft of roroptofotiioful frottM 









SOttO 


LltUo 


KottO 


thitcttoim 


UoMrluMi 




t 


49 


44 


i 


5 


2 


20 


CoAttol Of fleo 


% 


30.3 


34.4 


6.2 


3.9 


1.6 


15.6 


H 


20 


20 


9 


30 


U 


30 


loiiiri of Uueotloo 


X 


15.6 


21,9 


7.0 


23.4 


0.6 


23.4 


ir 


7 


35 


26 


21 


10 


29 




X 


5.5 


27.3 


20.3 


16.4 


7.0 


22.7 


FrittciHl 




04 


25 


1 


0 


3 


15 




% 


65.0 


19.5 


.0 


0.0 


2.3 


11.7 


ToMbori 


if 


64 


39 


4 


0 


2 


19 


CitltfAt 


t 


50.0 


30.5 


3.1 


0.0 


1,6 


14.0 


n 


1 


14 


27 


30 


19 


29 




1 


<0 


10.9 


21.1 


29.7 


14.0 


22.7 



51 



UhU 1% 



Prln«lp«U* PtrctpUoAi of thi U%t$$ of 
tafluonco U%t%%d by tit Sourcot in thi 
Adoption of Volunttit Aldoi 







HUch 




UttU 


ttofii 


Unkaovn 


Vnutkod 


9VpOf lalOMf A( 


N 


9 


14 


17 


17 


3 


17 


C«a(r«l O^fU* 


X 


10.5 


18.4 


22.4 


22.4 


3.9 


22.4 


N 


12 


16 


7 


23 


1 


17 




X 


15.1 


ai.i 


9.2 


30.3 


1.3 


22.4 


%p%ti Of UucAtion 


N 


a 


s 


17 


31 


5 


16 




X 


2.6 


6.6 


22.4 


40.a 


6i6 


21.1 






51 


IS 


2 


0 


0 


1 


toictioti 


% 


^hi 


19.7 


2«6 


0.0 


0.0 


10.$ 


K 


25 




11 


1 


0 


10 




X 


32.9 


M.a 


14«5 


1.3 


0.0 


ihi 


CltlMM 


H 


17 


17 


6 


17 


1 


16 ':B-":>::i: 




X 


22.4 


22.4 


10.5 


22.4 


1.3 


21.1 



T<bU 2$ 

Pxlneip«l«' Pore«ptlofi« of th« Dtgroo of 
tnfluoneo KxortM by Six Souroli in tho 
Adoption of f)iffotonti«to<l Staffing 



Much $on« LittU Kent Unkoovn UnMrked 



Suporinttndont 


K 5 


3 


1 


1 


0 


6 




X 3h3 


1ft. d 


6.2 


6.2 


0.0 


37.5 


Cantrtl Offieo 


M 0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


6 




X 0.0 


31.3 


0.0 


31.3 


0.0 


37.5 


Board of Education 


H 0 


3 


3 


3 


0 


7 




% 0.0 


18. 8 


18«8 


18.8 


0.0 


43.8 


PYiocipal 


N 12 


2 


0 


0 


0 


t 




X 75.0 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




ttachara 


M 1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 




X 50.0 


31.3 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


18.8 


Gititana 


M 0 


1 


2 


7 


0 


6 




X 0.0 


6.2 


12.5 


43.8 


0.0 


37. 5 



52 



Trtll it 

Pvln«i^it* HtupiUni of tUi D«|rM of 
Adoption of ClttttnUry Culdi^ct ftcgtM 



Kuth ScM LittU Mont (^nknovn VruBAvkcd 



Sap«rlntoiid«^t 


N 


ao 


7 


5 


2 


6 


7 




% 




17a 


12.2 


4.9 


0,0 


ua 


Cintul Of net 


N 




9 


5 


9 


i 


10 




X 


U.6 


22»0 


U.2 


22.0 


4«9 


24.4 


Botrd of Eduetcton 


H 


$ 


10 


8 


6 


3 


9 




X 




UA 


1^«5 


14.6 


7,3 


22,0 


Prlnciptl 


H 


25 


1 


4 


1 


0 


4 




t 


61.0 


17,1 


9,8 


2.4 


0.0 


9. a 


Tttchtrt 


K 


13 


14 


5 


3 


1 


5 




X 


31.7 


34.1 


12<2 


7.3 


2.4 


U,2 


CitUtnt 


H 


2 


3 


11 


12 


2 


11 




X 


4i9 


7.3 


26. d 


29.3 


4.9 


26.8 




Ttblt 26 



PrlnclptUrF«rt«ptlon« of Staff t&volveMQt vlfcK 
Pour Prtcticttf to Ptttonnol 







Ml 


Kott 


SOM 










Tetchers 


t«achtr« 


Teachtrt 


T<ach«rt 








Involved 


Involved 


Involved 


Involved 


Unaiarked 


t^tttpYOfttaloQtl 


H 




30 


17 


9 


0 


PtogrtK 


X 


56.3 


23.4 


13.3 


7.0 


0.0 


Volutitttr Aldet 


H 


16 


20 


24 


15 


1 




X 


2ia 


26.3 


31.6 


19.7 


l.J 


DifftrtntUttd 


M 


5 


3 


5 


3 


0 


^ttffifii 


X 


31.3 


16.8 


31.3 


18.8 


0.0 




» 


20 


8 


7 


6 


0 




X 


48.8 


19.5 


17.1 


14.6 


0.0 



S3 



PrlnelpAli* P#r<it[^tiofti of T<aeh«t lt«e«ptiv«n«li to 
rour rractlcti luUt«4 to Nrfl6iui«l 











nitly 


wot 












^•11 






roprly 
















Mciivod 




H 




26 


7 


I 


0 


■ . 0 •■ ■ 


ftrottiiional t 




20.3 


5.5 


Old 


0.0 


0.0 


Volimtflcr 


K 


}0 


32 


n 




0 


0 




X 




28.9 


27.6 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


Olfftr- 


H 


3 


7 


6 


0 


0 


0 




X 




43,6 


37.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




















N 


1$ 


12 


U 


2 


0 


1 




31 


3$. 6 


29 v3 


a6.d 


4.9 


0.0 


7A 



UhU 30 



PrlncipaU* Perceptions of Ch«ng« R«()tjlr«<l of tMCheti 
by Four Practices deleted to Personnel 







Much 




Little 


Hone 


UnMirked 


Perepro^eeeionel Progre* 


K 


26 


76 


23 


3 


0 


% 


20. i 


59.4 


16.0 


2.3 


0.0 


Volunteer Aides 


N 


5 


47 


16 


6 


0 


2 




61.6 


23.7 


7.9 


0.0 


PiffetenUetfld Staffing 


N 


5 


9 


2 


0 


0 


t 




56.1 


12.5 


0.0 


OlO 


tlefientatv Outdance 




1 


22 


14 


2 


ii 


% 


7.3 


53.7 


34.1 


4.9 


0.0 



54 



mm. 



V.-; : ■ ■ ■ ■ .: ■ : : 




if i^iii u 






M Ml- U li ^ AM V 9 






H 


4 


71 


41 


8 


4 




1 


3.1 


55.5 


32iO 


«.3 


3il 


Voluntiir A|d«« 




X 


31 


37 


6 


1 




t 


1.3 


40.8 


48.7 


7.9 


1.3 




N 


0 


14 






0 




% 


0.0 




12.5 


0.0 


0.0 




K 


I 




9 


3 


0 


Guld«nc« 


1 


1,4 


63.4 


aa.o 


U.2 


0,0 



FrincipaUr P«rc«peioni of tnstrvlca Tralalng Provided Aftar luplencntiiion 
tt Pour Practical Ralatad to Paraoimal 







Highly 
Ad equal a 


Adaquata 


Somai but 
Inadaquata 


Totally 
tnadiqoate 


Unaarkad 


Nraprofaailonal 


N 


6 


72 


40 


8 


2 


Frogiatt 


X 


4,7 


56.3 


31.3 


6.2 


1.6 


Volunta#r Aldaa 


H 


I 


32 


32 


8 


3 




1 


1.3 


42.1 


42.1 


10,5 


3.9 


DiirmntUttd 


K 


0 


IS 


I 


0 


0 


Stalling 


t 


0.0 


93.« 


6.2 


0,0 


0*0 


ElattanMry 


N 


2 


25 


11 


3 


0 


Otiidanci 


% 


4.9 


61.0 


26.8 


7.3 


0.0 



35 



iERiC ' 



App#n4ix t 
Progt«flui tttUted to tnitructlon 



56 




t«bl« 3} 



%U rctfirm R«Ut«d to Itiitnictloti 






N 


3 


0 


2 


U 


e 


1 




% 


3.2 


u.o 


4.4 


19.7 


8.9 


o.d 


Cftdtr*! Office Staff 


K 


0 


1 


I 


15 


6 






t 


0.0 


a. 2 


2.2 


21.1 


6.7 


0.0 


Board of Education 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Frlncipai 


M 


22 


13 


14 


26 


34 


29 




% 


23.2 


as. 3 


31.1 


36.6 


37.6 


23. 


Teachari 


N 


49 


tk 


20 


5 


23 


63 




X 


51.6 


52,2 


44.4 


7.0 


23.^ 


51.2 


Cttliafla 


H 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hori Than Ona 


S 


6 


3 


3 


4 


13 


e 




X 


6.3 


6.5 


6.7 


3.6 


14.4 


14.6 


UnkAovn 


K 


5 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 




X 


5.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.2 


1.1 


2.4 


Cnaiatkad 




10 


3 


3 


3 


5 


9 




X 


10.5 


6.5 


6.7 


4.2 


5.6 


7.3 



Tabid 34 

Princlpala* Parceptlotta of tha Dtgrat of 
Influence Exarted by Six Sourcta In tha 
Adoption of Tutorial PrograoM 



Hueh Sena tittla Kotta tinknova Unjurkad 



$uparlntandant 


K 


3 




% 


3.2 


Central Offica 




0 




X 


0.0 


Board of Education 


N 


0 




X 


0.0 


Principal 


H 


49 




X 


51.6 


Taacbera 


W 


61 




% 


64.2 


<:ttltena 


K 


0 




X 


0.0 



J5 


12 


41 


3 


21 


15. d 


12.6 


43.2 


3,2 


22.1 


10 


11 


45 


1 


26 


10.5 


11.6 


47,4 


1.1 


29.5 


1 


12 


SO 


9 


23 


1.1 


12.6 


52,6 


9.5 


24,2 


26 


3 


0 


0 


17 


27.4 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


17.9 


23 


0 


1 


0 


10 


24.2 


0.0 


Ul 


o.c 


10.5 


4 


12 


42 


14 


23 


<f.2 


L2.6 


44.2 


14.7 


24.2 



T«blt )S 



^Ificipila* Pareaptloai of th« D«|rM of 
Infiutnea Bxarttd by Six Sourcit in thi 
Adoption of Vnttmturtd TIM 







Huch 


Softi 


Llttli 


Mono 


• 

Unknova 


UnouirKid 


Sup«tint#tv44At 


H 


I 


9 


e 


17 


3 


8 




ir 
X 


« i2 


1 A Si 

19. 0 




Jf.O 


0.9 


1 Y A 


Ctntul Officf 


H 


I 


5 




20 


2 


11 




X 


2. a 


10.9 


15.2 


43.5 


4.3 


23.9 


Bo4r4 of E4uc«eion 


N 


0 


0 


5 


25 


5 


U 




X 


0.0 


0.0 


10.9 


54.3 


10.9 


23.9 


PrlftclpAl 


K 


25 


15 


2 


0 


0 


■ 4 




X 


34.3 


52.6 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


8.7 


.Tt«ch#r« 


N 


29 


12 


I 


0 


0 


4 i:.:-: 




X 




26.1 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


8 J 


Citlltfil 


H 


0 


2 


4 


24 


5 


11 




X 


0.0 


4.3 


8.7 


52.2 


10.9 


23.9 



Ttblo 36 



Frlnelpalu* Ptretptloni of tho Digrii of 
tnflutnci Extrt«d by Six $out6«i lo thft 
Adoption of lodtpondttit Study 







Much 


$oai« 


tittU 


Nona 


Unknovn 


Unttarktd 


$up«tintendta( 


N 


6 


9 


10 


13 


2 


5 




X 


13.3 


20.0 


22.2 


28.9 


4.4 


11.1 


C«ntt«l Offlct 


N 


3 


7 


6 


20 


1 


8 




X 


6.7 


15.6 


13.3 


44.4 


2.2 


17.8 


BoAtd of Education 


N 


1 


4 


10 


18 


5 


7 




X 


2.2 


8.9 


22.2 


40.0 


11.1 


15.6 


Principal 


H 


26 


U 


4 


0 


0 


4 




X 


57.8 


24.4 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


8.9 


T«achita 


N 


31 


7 


3 


1 


0 


3 




X 


68.9 


15.6 


6*7 


2.2 


0.0 


6.7 


Citiiena 


N 


0 


5 


8 


19 


6 


7 




X 


0.0 


11.1 


17.8 


42.2 


13.3 


13.6 



58 



RIC 



tariuto^i Exitttd Sit SouTCti In th« 
Adoption of l«h4Vior4i Objietivtt 







Much 


SOM 


llttU 


Hon* 


UnVnovn 






K 


21 


26 


6 


9 


0 


9 


UdKxnl OCflct 


1 


29.6 


36.6 


8.5 


12.7 


0.0 


0.0 


K 


13 


10 


6 


25 


1 


16 


loard of education 


1 


ld>3 


U.l 


S.S 


35,2 


1>4 


22,5 


K 


0 


8 


16 


23 


8 


16 


Ptincipil 


% 


0.0 


11.3 


22.5 


32.4 


11.3 


22.5 


N 


38 


22 


2 


1 


0 


8 


tMchora 


% 


35.5 


31 lO 


2.8 


1.4 


0.0 


11,3 


N 


29 


20 


11 


2 


0 


9 


Cltiiftni 


t 




28.2 


15*5 


2.8 


0.0 


12.7 




0 


3 


12 


31 


9 


16 






0.0 


4.2 


16.9 


43.7 


12.7 


22,5 



Ubl« 38 



Prlnclpala' r«rc«pclon« of th« Degr«« of 
tnflucnca Exerted by Six Soureti in th« 
Adoption of Indlvldu4llx«d Instruction 







Much 


Soma 


little 


Kone 


Unknown 


Untaarked 


Superintendent 


N 


19 


21 


IS 


11 


C 


22 




X 


21.1 


25.6 


16.7 


12.2 


0.0 




Central Office 




11 


12 


9 


29 


3 


26 




X 


12.2 


13,3 


10.0 


32,2 


3.3 


28,9 


BoaH of Education 


N 


2 


13 


23 


19 


8 


25 




X 


2.2 


14.4 


25.6 


21,1 


8.9 


27.8 


Principal 


N 


55 


19 


0 


0 


0 


16 




X 


61.1 


21.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17»8 


Teachera 


H 


57 


18 


2 


0 


0 


13 




X 


63.3 


20.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


14.4 


Cititena 


H 


1 


12 


14 


29 


8 


26 




X 


1.1 


13.3 


15.6 


32,2 


8.9 


28.9 



UhU 3$ 

Prinolptli' ?«rc«p(lot}i of th6 DtgtM of 
lnfIu«Qt« Ex(tt«d by Six Sourc«i in th« 
Adoption of latortat CaoUK« 







Kuch 


SOM 


LittU 


KoAt 


Unknown 




Sap«riotinde«^t 


N 


9 


17 


34 


35 


3 


25 


Cmul OfficA 


% 


7.3 


13.8 


27.6 


28.5 


2.4 


20.3 


N 


6 


18 


18 


44 


5 


32 




X 


4.9 


14.6 


14.6 


35.8 


4.1 


26.0 


5o4rd Of Education 


N 


1 


4 


18 


54 


17 


29 






.8 


3.3 


14.6 


43.9 


13.8 


23.6 


Pfincipa) 


K 




48 


7 


0 


0 


14 


Teachers 


1 


43.9 


39.0 


. 7 


0.0 


0.0 


Ui4 


M 


6d 


22 




0 


0 


10 


Citizens 


X 


71.5 


17.9 


«.4 


0.0 


0.0 


8.1 


K 


1 


5 


20 


52 


15 


30 




X 


.8 


4,1 


. 16.3 


42.3 


12.2 


24.4 



Table 40 

Princlpala^ P«rception8 of Staff Involvanant with 
Six PrActic«» Rttlatad to tnatructlon 

All Moat SoM Pew 

Teacher^ TeacMta Teachari TcAchara 

Involved Xnvolvad Involved Involved Vnttarked 



Tutorial Progran 


K 


4 


23 


40 : 


20 


0 




X 


4.2 


24.2 


50.5 


21.1 


0.0 


tln«tructured Tine 


K 


8 


11 


17 


10 


0 




t 


17.4 


23.9 


37.0 


21.7 


0.0 


Indepehdent Study 


K 


3 


12 


20 


10 


0 




X 


6.7 


26.7 


44.4 


22.2 


0.0 


Behavior 4 1 Objectivaa 




32 


20 


1? 


2 


0 




t 


45.1 


28.2 


23.9 


2.8 


0.0 


Individualiied 


n 


33 


17 


28 


12 


0 


Ipitructlon 


X 


36.7 


18.9 


31.1 


13.3 


0.0 


Xntoreat Centera 


K 


2* 


38 


45 


16 


0 




X 


19.5 


30.9 


36.6 


13.0 


0.0 
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Princijpilf^ Utc^pticnn of Teacher Rec«ptlv«ncii to 
$U Pr<etice4 Rtlat«d to tnttructlon 



mi Wtll W«U WtU Poorly 

Rtc«iv^<ji K€coiv«d R<c«ivfd Rtetlved Rtc^lved UnmAtV«d 



TuiorUl 


K 


19 


42 


32 


1 


I 


0 




X 


20.0 


44.2 


33.; 


1.1 


l.l 


0.0 


: Unitructurod 


M 


6 


16 


21 


t 


I 


0 


TiM 


t 


13.0 


34.8 


45.7 


4.3 


2.2 


0.0 


% Xn4<ptRdtnt 


K 




18 


21 


4 


0 


0 


Study 


t 




40.0 


46.7 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


BahAVioral 


H 




20 


36 


7 


3 


1 


Objectives 




5.6 


28.2 


50.7 


9.9 


4.2 


1.4 


lodivlduAUyedN 


21 


34 


31 


4 


0 


0 


: Infttmtlon 


« 


23.3 


37.8 


34.4 


4*4 


0.0 


0.0 


Intereat 




36 


49 


35 


2 


1 


0 


Center* 




29.3 


39.8 


28.5 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 



Table 42 



Prlnclpala* Perceptions of Change Required of Te^cheta 
by SU Practices Related to Inatruceion 









Much 


Some 


Little 


Kone 




tutorial Prograta 




K 


0 


53 


37 


5 


0 






% 


0.0 


55.8 


38.9 


5.3 


0.0 


Unaiructuted time 




N 


u 


25 


9 


1 


0 






X 


23.9 


54.3 


19.6 


2.2 


0.0 


Zcidepend«nt Study 




N 


6 


24 


12 


3 


0 






t 


13.3 


53.3 


26.7 


6.7 


0.0 


Behavioral Objective a 




K 


26 


38 


7 


0 


0 






X 


36.6 


53.5 


9.9 


0.0 


0.0 


tndlviduAllced Ina tract Ion 




K 


59 


26 


5 


0 


0 






t 


65.6 


28.9 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


tnterea^ Centers 




N 


23 


69 


23 


6 


2 






X 


18.7 


56.1 


18.7 


4.9 


1.6 



PrlnctpAla* Petcepttonf of Pr«servlci Training Provided Before tiaplenentetion 
of Six Practices Related to tnatruction 







nigniy 
Adequate 


Aocquai^ 


Sonei but 
Inadequate 


Totally 
Inadequate 


Unauirked 


Tutorial Progran 


H 


1 


39 


45 


9 


1 




X 


iA 


41«1 


47.4 






Vnttructured Time 


N 


0 


23 


16 


6 


1 




X 


0.0 


50.0 


34.8 


13,0 


2.2 


Independent Study 


N 


0 


17 


20 


7 


I 




X 


0.0 


37.8 


44.4 


15*6 


2.2 


Behavioral 


H 


a 


31 


30 


2 


0 


Objectives 


i 


U.3 


43.7 


42.3 


2.8 


0.0 


(ndividuallted 


H 


9 


46 


31 


4 


0 


Inetruction 


% 


10. 0 


51.1 


34.4 


4.4 


0.0 


tntereac 


N 


3 


69 


43 


6 


2 


Centers 


X 


2.4 


56.1 


35.0 


4.9 


1,6 



Table 44 



Principals^ Perceptions of Inaervice Training Provided After Implementation 
of Six Practices Related to Instruction 







Highly 
Adequate 


Adequate 


Somei but 
Inadequate 


Totally 
Inadequate 


Unmarked 


Tutotinl Progran 


N 


2 


41 


30 


21 


1 


X 


2.1 


43.2 


U.6 


22,1 


1.1 


Unstructured Tloe 


K 


1 


16 


22 


6 


I 




X 


2.2 


34.8 


47.8 


13.0 


2.2 


Independent Study 


N 


1 


19 


16 


8 


1 




X 


2.2 


42.2 


35.6 


17.8 


2.2 


Behavioral 


N 


6 


26 


37 


2 


0 


Objectives 


X 


8»5 


36.6 


52.1 


2.8 


0.0 


tndlviduaHted 


K 


7 


49 


30 


4 


0 


Instruction 


X 


7.8 


54.4 


33,3 


4.4 


0.0 


Interest Centers 


» 


3 


70 


34 


14 


2 




X 


2.4 


56.9 


27.6 


11.4 


1.6 



K«t«ri#l8 RtUtad to tnstmtlon 



63 



FrlncipAls' Perceptions of Fropostri of Five t/pct 
of Matetiali fteltted to Initruction 







Computer 
Aeeieted 

instruction 


Frog rammed 
Instruction 


Learning 
Packages 


Teaching 
Machine 


Dial 
Accsss 


Superintendent 


N 


I 


6 




6 


0 




X 


50.0 


7.1 


S.8 


15.8 


0.0 


Centrtl Office 


K 


0 


it 


4 


7 


3 


Staff 


X 


0.0 


12i9 


5.1 


18.4 


0.0 


Boerd of rducAtion N 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Principal 


N 


0 


35 


17 


12 


0 




X 


0.0 


41.2 


21.8 


31.6 


0.0 


Teachers 


N 


0 


19 


41 


5 


0 




1 


0.0 


22.4 


52,6 


13.2 


0.0 


Citisene 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


More Than One 


N 


1 


8 


6 


6 


0 




t 


50. 0 


9.4 


7.7 


15.8 


0.0 


UnVnovti 




0 


1 


1 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


1.2 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Untaarked 


N 


0 


4 


6 


2 


0 




X 


0.0 


4,7 


7.7 


5.3 


0.0 



Table 46 



Principals* Perceptions of the Degree of 
Influence Exerted by Six Sources in the 
Adoption of Computer Assisted/Managed Instruction 







Much 


Soae 


LittU 


Kone 


Unknoim 


Unmacked 


Superintendent 


N 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




X 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Central Office 


N 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


fi 




X 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Board of Education 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




X 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Principal 




1 


1 


0 


0 


0 






X 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


teachers 


N 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




t 


so.o 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cltitens 


N 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




X 


0,0 


50.0 


0.0 


so.o 


0.0 


0.0 



IP 



UhU 47 



Ku<h 



lift 



Soiled of Wvt4tl0ii 
Clttiini 



K 
S 
H 
t 

« 

I 
K 
X 
N 
t 



14 


2J 




li.i 


iM 


20.0 


11 


12 


5 


12.9 


U.l 


5.9 


< 


8 


17 


4.? 


9.4 


20.0 


4S 


« 


5 


52.? 


39.4 


J.5 


44 


as 


5 


51. S 


29.4 


5.9 


S 


1 


89 


3.5 


0.2 


9.* 



14 

U.5 
35 

41.2 
33 

3«.i 
2 

2.4 
0 

0.0 
38 

44.7 



15 

20.O 
U 

18,8 
9 

10.6 
10 

11.8 
17 

20.0 



t«bU 48 

Principal' Pm«j>tl<mi flf Dtttca of 
Iofl<ienc« Exirttd by SIS SogtCM in th« 
Adoption of Vutnl&t Nck«|M 



Hueh 



&0M 


tlttU 


Mont 


U 


9 


23 


21 ♦ a 


U.5 


29*5 




4 


IV 


14. i 


5j 




6 




U 






43,6 


W 


i 


0 










4 


6 






0.0 


5 




36 


6.4 


10,3 


4$. 7 



Utiknovn Uimitk«4 



CtoiMl OfUce 
6o*rd ol education 

T**chtr» 
cuii«nt 



K 
I 
K 
I 
H 
% 
H 
I 
N 
t 
N 
t 



10,3 
V 

5a 

0 

0*0 
36 
13. i 
49 

62. a 

0 

0.0 



5 


16 


6,4 


20,5 


3 


22 


3.6 


26,2 


10 


19 


12, a 


24,6 


0 


U 


0.0 


M 1 




5 


0,0 


6 4 


a 


19 


10.3 


24.4 



1811 
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ERIC 



T«bU 4» 



tfitiuanet Exir^t^ by Six Souuti ia ihi 







Much 


Soft* 


tittu 


Hon* 


Unknovn 




Supi«tnun4«ol 




10 


8 


6 


3 


0 


U 






21*1 


15.6 


7.9 


0.0 


28.9 


c«ntrii oitUt 


H 


5 


5 


3 


11 


3 


11 




■ X 


13.2 


U.2 


7.9 


26.9 


h9 


28.9 


totti 6{ Uuctttoa 


H 


0 


4 


8 


U 


3 


12 




■ « 


fl,0 


10.$ 


21.1 


28.9 


7.9 


31.6 


Prlnclp«l 




18 


10 


5 


0 


0 


5 




» 


47.4 


26.3 


13.2 


0.0 


O.O 


13.2 




H 


16 


10 


4 


0 


1 


1 


cittttni 


X 


42.1 


26.3 


10.) 


0.0 


2.6 


18.4 


M 


0 


2 


3 


17 


4 


12 




t 


0.0 


$.3 


7.9 


44,7 


10.5 


31.6 



uhu so 



Tnriuirttt tx^tUd hy Six SourcM Id thi 







Much 


S<mo 


llttU 


Nona 


Inknowft 


lYUMtkl 




N 


0 


2 


0 


0 


i 


0 




1 


O.Q 




0.0 


0.0 


33*3 


piO 


Central Offlco 


H 


^ 


6 


0 


0 


^) 


0 




X 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


eoArd of Education 


n 


0 


1 


0 


I 


1 


0 






0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


33.3 


33*3 


0.0 


Principal 


H 


0 


I 


i 


I 


0 


0 




% 


0.0 


33.3 


)3.3 


33.3 


0.0 


0,0 


T«achtra 


H 


6 


i 


t 


1 


0 


0 




0.0 


33*3 


33.3 


33.3 


0.0 


0,0 


Cltltena 




0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 




r 


6.0 


0»0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 



)^riftcii^«ii» Pmtptiohi o( sufC lAVblvmnt with 
yivt typH ot HfttirUU ^lit«4 to Inttructloa 







kix 


Most 
















TMChiti 


Tnch«ri 








tnvolvfd 


tttvolv«4 


Involved 


tnv0lyt4 


Untttktd 






1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Initruttiofi 


% 


50.6 


0.0 


0.0 


io.o 


0.0 


ProicOtt^d tni true (Ion 




11 


U 


M 


22 


0 


U4rAlfls Pdcbugti 


X 


12.9 


16.$ 


44»7 


25. f 


0,0 


H 


5 


11 


34 


26 


0 




X 


6.4 


14.1 


43.6 


35.9 


0.0 


T««chln| Hichln* 


)i 




6 


10 


16 


0 




1 


10*5 


15*8 


H,3 


41.4 


0.0 


Dill Acc«afl 


H 


0 


I 


2 


0 


0 




i 


0.0 


31.3 


66.; 


0.0 


0.0 



UhU 52 

frlncipaii* P«re«ptloas of Teich«r R*<«ptivtAeM to 
f iv« TypH of H«t«ri«U NUted to ttiitNct loii 



Vtry ftltly Hot 

Well vai V«U W#ll roofly 

Keetivfd R«e«lvc<i Uc*ivt4 Rec«iv«d H«coiv«d VatiMtM 



Cottpvittr- K b 0 2 0 0 0 

AMl|t«l t 0.0 0.0 100<0 0*0 0.0 0.0 

ttiitractloh 

fr0jiif#«iW»4 H 20 V 33 5 0 0 

tnitructlon t 23.5 31.8 36.6 5.* 0.0 0.0 

teATnlng H 10 27 33 1 \ 0 

P*clug« % 12.8 34.6 42.a >*0 M 0,0 

TMchlhg r i 15 15 4 i 0 

H^chine X 13.2 54.2 39.5 10.5 2.6 0.0 

Dial M O 2 1 0 0 b 

Afc«|i % 6,0 66*r 33.3 0.0 0.0 b.O 



t«bu s) 

?Tincip«l*' Nire*Ptlona ol ChiOlt M^Mlud of T«aeh«ti 
%y riv« Tyr«i ot MttiriaU uUfi to Iivttructton 



Kkicb SoM LlttU Nona Unwrk«4 
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